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GREAT AMERICANS. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Tue life of Benjamin Franklin was almost 
conterminous with the eighteenth century. 
When he was born, in 1706, Louis XIV. had 
still a good many years to reign in France, and 
Envland’s American colonies contained only a 
few hundred thousand inhabitants. When he 
died, in 1790, the French Revolution was well 
under Wy, ind the United States had for a 
year p SSS dd the e mmpact and p werful rOov 
ernment organized under the Constitution. 
During a large part of his long career he was 
universally recognized as the most eminent of 
Americans, and if among bis own countrymen 
toward the end of his days he seemed to be out- 
shone by Washington, he still kept the highest 
place in the estimation of Englishmen and 
Frenchmen When the news of his death 
reached Paris, Mirabeau honored his memory 
by an Impassl mned eulogy, and the National 
Assembly ord red its members to wear mourn- 





for three days, an act of respect which has 





ing 

not been paralleled in the case of any other 
citizen of the United States The fame which 
Benjamin Franklin acquired had the double 
elements of sweetness and durability; he tasted 
it to the full in his own lifetime, and it remains 
unshakable ' 

As his ' implies, Benjamin Franklin 
eame of a stock whose representatives had been 
freeholders or franklins for hundreds of years, 
and probably from Anglo-Saxon times. But 
his father, Josiah Franklin, did not belong to 
the Brahmin caste of Massachusetts, having 
et rated as late as 1682 to Boston, where he 
followed tl trade of a tallow-chandler. By 
his two wives J ih had seventeen children; 
Benjamin was almost the youngest of the sec- 
oud brood His mother, Abiah Folger, was of 
a highly esteemed New England family, and 
both tl ply ul aspect and the intellectual 
powers t it} er, Peter Fol rr. were repro- 
duced with singular fidelity in her son Ben- 
jal The boy, however, was not to profit 
even by such educational facilities as the colony 
then pos At the age of ten he was taken 
from school and set to work in his father’s shop 
Three vea iter he was bound apprentice to 
his brotl er James, who was a printet and the 
publisher of the Ve Mnala id Courant Dur 
ing the next four years the lad became an ex 
pert compositor, nd began the process of self 
education W h was to make him one of the 
most fruittu inkers and persuasive writers of 
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his time. But he did not get on well with bis 
elder brother, and the free expression of his 
unorthodox opinions in matters of religion 
caused him to be looked upon askance by the 
colonial authorities. Thus impelled by various 
motives to migration, he stole on board a sloop 
bound for New York, and arrived in that town 
in October, 1723. He found no opening for 
him there in the printer’s trade, and was ad- 
vised to go further west, which meant the rel- 
atively young but already pre-eminently pros- 
perous town of Philadelphia. He himself has 
recorded in the well-known passage of his 
tutobiography, how, as he walked up Market 
Street with a loaf of bread under each arm, he 
passed a house on whose doorsteps stood a 
comely young woman, who was afterward to 
become his wife. He was soon able to demon- 
strate his superiority as a printer to the local 
members of his craft, and the Governor, Sir 
William Keith, attracted no doubt by his 
sensible and genial conversation, advised him 
to go to England, and purchase a press and 
type with funds which the Governor promised 
to advance. Relying on this promise, which 
was unfulfilled, Franklin crossed the Atlantic, 
and presently found himself cast upon his own 
resources in London. So good a workman was 
he, however, that he easily found employment 
at good wages as a journeyman printer, and 
managed to lay by a little money, although 
part of his surplus earnings was spent in riotous 
living, as he candidly avows in his autobiog- 
raphy. At this time, too, fortunately for him, 
he passed through the proselyting stage of in- 
fidelity, and published a pamphlet, afterward 
regretted, which gained for him some little 
notoriety among the freethinkers of London. 
By the time he returned to Philadelphia in 
1726, at the age of twenty, he had become 
more tolerant of the views of others, and more 
reserved regarding his own opinions. In con- 
junction with a fellow-journeyman, he now 
organized a printing business in Philadelphia, 
and three years, later became the publisher and 
editor of the Pe nnsylvania Gazette. This jour- 
nal was better printed than any newspaper that 
had previously appeared in the province; it also 
contained more news, and more useful editorial 
articles. Thus managed, the Gazette not only 
became a source of profit, but gradually gave 
its owner much influence in the colony. The 
young man now began to think of marriage, 
but at first from a strictly commercial point of 
view Having failed, however, to obtain from 
other quarters the dowry which he deemed 
suitable, he determined to marry for love, and 
chose Miss Deborah Read, the young woman 
whose attractive appearance had impressed him 
when he arrived as a poor printer’s boy in 
Philadelphia. It was characteristic of Frank- 
lin to disregard the doubt whether Miss Read 
were maid, wife, or widow; she had married, 
it seems, one Rogers, a potter, who was re- 
ported to have had another wife living at the 
time, and who had since run away and was 
said to be dead. This was not the only dis- 
couraging circumstance under which he entered 
upon married life. An early and unconven- 
tional contribution of his own to the domestic 
meuage was his illegitimate son, William, born 
soon after the wedding, of a mother of whom 
no tradition is preserved. With a breadth of 
mind, however, akin to her husband’s, Mrs. 
Franklin took to her home and heart the babe, 
who in course of time was to be knighted, and 





made the roval governor of New Jersey. 
Thus, at the age of twenty-four, the run- 
away ’prentice and the friendless journeyman 


1 


had settled down as a married man, and asa 
thriving man of business. For the remaining 
sixty years of his life the greater part of his 
energies was to be spent in public affairs. He 
began by introducing many reforms and im- 
provements in Philadelphia, and eventually 
became the first citizen of his adopted town. 
Next. he became the champion of the province 
against the petty despotism of the proprietaries ; 
ultimately he became the bulwark of all the 
colonies against oppression, A mere enumera- 
tion of his acts of public usefulness would fill a 
column, and only a few of them can be here 
mentioned. His first service of a quas7 public 
nature was his establishment of a subscription 
library, the mother of all the institutions of the 
kind in North America. In December, 1732, 
he began the publication of **Poor Richard’s 
Almanack”™’ and continued it for twenty-five 
years; it had an average sale of ten thousand 
ies annually, and by its shrewd maxims aud 
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useful information became the respected and 
popular schoolmaster of a whole nation. Its 
terse apothegms of worldly wisdom and of 
worldly virtue have passed into our current 
speech. The kind of morality which Franklin 
taught was human; it was kept free from 
alliances with any religious creed, and _ its 
foundations were laid in Common sense, not in 
faith. As to dogmas, he remained skeptical. 
When a mere child, he bad suggested to his 
father the convenience of saying grace over 
a whole barrel of salt fish, in bulk, instead 
of over the separate meals derived from it. 
Eventually he busied himself in composing 
prayers for his own use, in which Christ was 
entirely ignored, although no Christian could 
find fault with the morality embodied. He 
arranged a code of thirteen rules, after the 
fashion of the ten commandments; the last 
rule was, ‘‘Imitate Jesus and Socrates.’? Ex- 
cept during his first stay in London, he seems 
never to have been an atheist, neither was he 
ever quite a Christian. He used to call himself 
a deist or theist, and said that a deist was as 
much like an atheist as chalk is like charcoal. 
He appears in the end to have arrived at a 
belief in a personal God, Who was good, and 
Who concerned Himself in the affairs of men; 
he believed also in immortality, and in rewards 
in the life to come; but he supported none of 
these beliefs upon the basis on which Christians 
support them, the basis, namely, of incarnation, 
revelation, and the fulfillment of prophecy. 
After he came of age, he showed no desire to 
discredit Christianity, and a determination to 
live well with it. He went to church fre- 
quently and always paid his contribution to- 
ward the expenses of the society, but he kept 
his commendation only for those practical ser- 
mons which showed men how to become virtu- 
ous. When he was a very old man, in 1790, 
President Stiles of Yale College took the liberty 
of interrogating him as to his religious faith. 
His reply was that he had some doubts as to 
the divinity of Jesus of Nazareth; but he 
added, ‘‘I think His system of morals and of 
religion, as He left them to us, the best the 
world ever saw or is like to see.”? But Frvnk- 
lin considered that the system had been 2or- 
rupted. Of the innumerable references to iis 
subject in his writings we have space fo. only 
one. Ir 1756 he wrote toa friend: ‘‘The faith 
you mention has doubtless its use in the world; 
I do not desire to see it diminished, nor to lessen 
it in any man; but I wish it were more pro- 
ductive of good works than I have generally 
seen it.’ Franklin went on to explain that he 
meant real good works; works of kindness, 
charity, mercy, and public spirit; not holiday- 
keeping, sermon-reading or hearing, perform- 
ing church ceremonies, or making long prayers, 
filled with flatteries and compliments, despised 
even by wise men, and much less capable of 
pleasing the Deity. One of the plans long 
cherished by Franklin was the composition of 
a book to be called ‘‘The Art of Virtue,’’? which 
should show ‘‘the means and manner of obtain- 
ing virtue’’ as contradistiaguished from the 
‘mere exhortation to be good.’’? This receipt- 
book for virtues came to nothing. So, too, a 
creed, which he drew up as the basis of a sect, 
proved one of the few failures of his life. The 
latter scheme, however, bore witness to his 
appreciation of the power of membership in a 
society, especially a secret society. The so- 
called Junto which he founded became a power 
in local public affairs, and when a great press- 
ure came for an increase in the number of 
members. Franklin astutely substituted a 
scheme whereby each member was to form a 
subordinate club, similar to the original, but 
having no knowledge of its connection with the 
Junto. Franklin was the tap-root of the whole 
growth, and sent his ideas circulating through- 


out the widespreading branches. 

Besides his didactic newspaper, his didactic 
almanack, his subscription library, and his 
Junto, Franklin was at this period engaged 
in many other matters. In 1736 he was 
chosen clerk to the General Assembly, and 
continued to be re-elected for fourteen years, 
until he was chosen a member of the legisla- 
ture himself. In 1737 he was appointed post- 
master of Philadelphia, and ultimately received 
from the Crown the appointment of postmaster- 
general for the colonies. While employed in 
these public duties, he managed to learn 
French, Italian and Spanish, and amused 
himself by inventing an open stove, for the 
better warming of rooms, and at the same 
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ne saving fuel. We refer to the well-known 
ranklin stove or ‘*Pennsylvania fireplace,”’ 
vhich to this day is largely used. For this 
invention he refused to take out a patent, on 
the ground that, as we enjoy great advantages 
mm the inventions of others, we should be 
lad to serve others by any invention of our 
wo. <A little later, he founded a philosophical 
ciety, which was to be devoted to a study of 
iture, and the spread of useful knowledge in 
ractical affairs, especially in the way of farm- 
ig. Franklin himself conferred inany a boon 
ipon the tillers of the soil. A familiar anec- 
te sets forth his method of proving the fer- 
lizing capacity of plaster of Paris. In a field 
1y the roadside, he wrote with plaster ‘‘This 
has been plastered.’’ Soon the brilliant green 
f the letters carried the lesson to every passer- 
yy. In 1743 Franklin broached the idea of an 
icademy, and succeeded in getting it under 
way by means of private subscriptions; this 
wademy eventually became the University of 
Pennsylvania. Franklin’s subsequent connec- 
mn with it came about as follows: It had been 
irranged that the board of trustees should con- 


sist of one member from each sect. After a 
while, the Moravian member died, and his col- 
lengues resolved not to have another of the 


same creed; but it was difficult to find some 
ne who did not belong to some sect already 
represented. At length, Franklin was men- 
tioned as being ‘‘merely an honest man, and 
at all.’”’ The recommendation se 
cured his election. Among other things which 
he did for Philadelphia should be named the 
reorganization of the night-watch, which up to 
that time had been made up like Dogberry’s; 
the establishment of the Union Fire Company, 
the first thing of the kind in the town; the en- 
rollment and drill of a volunteer force; and the 
procurement of funds for building and arming 
. battery. In 1749 he was appvinted a com- 
missioner to treat with the Indians, and two 
years later he assisted in the foundation of the 
Philadelphia hospital, obtaining from the pro- 
vincial legislature a grant of two thousand 
pounds on condition that a like sum should be 
raised from private sources. This device was 
then a novel ruse in legislation. Among other 
matters of local improvement, he got pavements 
iid, and the streets lighted, and even brought 
ibout the sweeping of the streets twice a week. 
We should add that, while he was postmaster- 
veneral of the colonies, an oftice to which he 
was appointed in 1753, the postal service, which 
previously had fallen heavily in debt, yielded 
three times as much revenue to the Crown as 
lid the post office of Ireland. At this point in 
is career, he received the degree of Master of 
Arts, first from Yale College, and afterward 
mm Harvard. These honors were conferred 

n view of his discoveries and improvements in 
‘electric branch of natural philosophy. So 
fur, indeed, as a world-wide reputation could 
acquired by a resident of Pennsylvania, it 

id by this time been attained by Franklin. 
He had flown his kite and trapped the lightning 
the clouds, and written treatises which, hay- 
ug been collected, made no small stir in France 
id England, and were translated into the Ital- 
in, German, and Latin languages. All the 
stinguished scientists of Europe had united 

1 the adoption of his theories, and the philoso- 
ier Kant called him the Prometheus of mod- 
n times. His name might have been much 
re famous, had he been free to follow his 
vn bent, and less absorbed in public as well 
private business. He was sent as a deputy 
m Pennsylvania to the colonial Congress, 
ivoked at Albany by the lords of trade, and 
his way thither he drew up a plan for the 

mn of all the colonies under one government. 

s plan was adopted by the Congress, yet it 
me to nothing, being condemned by the pro- 
‘ial assemblies, because there was tov much 

yal prerogative in it, and on the other hand, 
sapproved by the British board of trade, be- 
it was too democratic. Evidently the 
ional idea had already germinated in Frank- 
‘’s mind. Again, it was he who in 1754 pro- 
inded the principle that British subjects could 
be taxed but by their own consent given 
‘ough their representatives; a principle which 
imately was to be adopted by the colonists 
id made the basis for the Revolution. He 
rther showed that the colonists were already 
ivily taxed in ways from which they could 
tescape. When, at the outset of the troubles 
hich led to the French and Indian war, Gen- 
ral Braddock was sent over at the head of a 


of no sect 


ise 
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small foree of regulars, it Frank wh 


undertook to procure horses and wagous for the 
transportation of the ordnance and camp equij 


Was 


age. He had to use his personal credit to that 
end, and be would have been ruined, had he 


been forced to bear the losses of w 
horses in the slaughter at Fort Duquesne, which 
amounted to twenty thousand pounds. He was 
eventually relieved from the heaviest portion of 
this debt, but the advances which he had made 
on government account remained unpaid to the 
end of his days. A humorous outcome of the 
Braddock affair was that it made Franklin for 
a time a military man a | He was 


ina 


ivons 


nd a colonel. 
deputed to go to the western frontier with 
small volunteer force, there to build three 
for the protection of the outlying settlements 
His military career was brief, but it was credit 
able. Beyond such temporary defensive meas 
ures, Franklin advocated a plan designed to 
afford permanent protection. This was to ex 
tend the colonies inland; but the ex 
Canada within a short time rendered defensiv: 
colonization almost needless 

Franklin was now (1757) selected by the As 
sembly to advocate the interests of the Province 
in London against the proprietaries, who re 
fused to let their lands taxed in the 
manner as similar property of other owners. 
This was the first of Franklin’s three mem 
rable journeys to Europe in a public capa 
and he was successful in all three missi 
When he returned to Philadelphia toward the 
close of 1762, he had accomplished two remark- 
able things. He had appealed from the board 
of trade to the Privy Council, and had obtained 
from the latter body a decision requiring the 
proprietaries, who had, of course, inherited the 
rights of William Penn. to submit to the taxa- 
tion of their immense estates by the provincial 
He had also much to do with the 
decision, sharply debated after the fall of 
@uebec, whether at the approaching peace 
England should restore to ance the island 
of Guadaloupe or Canada. Some of the 
shrewdest Englishmen, as well as such far- 
sighted Frenchmen as Choiseul, the eminent 
Minister. foresaw that if England should re- 
tain Canada, the North American 
would soon become too populous and power- 
ful to be governed from a distance. These 
apprebensions Franklin undertook to dispel by 
contending that a union of the separate colonial 
governments was impossible, unless they were 
subjected to the most grievous tyranny and op- 
pression. He also argued that to leave tl 
French as masters of Canada for the purpose 
of checking the growth of the colonies was to 
say in plain terms that the horrid acts of savag- 
ery perpetrated by the French and Indians on 
the colonists were agreeable to Englishmen. 
In his forecast of the effect of the retention of 
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colonies 


the 


Canada, Franklin evinced less prescience than 
did Attorney-General Pratt. The latter said 
to Franklin: ‘‘For all you Americans say of 


your loyalty, and notwithstanding your boasted 
affection, you will one day set up for independ 
ence.’’ ‘No such idea,’’ re plied Franklin, ‘‘is 
entertained by the Americans, or ever will be, 
unless you grossly abuse them ‘Very true,”’ 
said Pratt, ‘‘but that I see will happen, and it 
will produce the event.’’ The position which 
Franklin acquired in England at this time was 
one such as no colonist had previously enjoyed, 
aud such alsoas no American has since attained 
to. He found himself a man of note 
British scientists, and through their introduc 
tions, he penetrated into the neighboring circle 
of literature, wherein he made warm personal 
friends. At Edinburgh he was presented with 
the freedom of the city; the University of St. 
Andrews conferred on him the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws: later Oxford made him a D.C.L 
A different kind of tribute was paid to hin Dy 
the British government; it was in the autumn 
of 1762 that his illegitimate son, William 
Franklin, was appointed governor of New 
Jersey. Sir William contirmed 
Royalist, and ultimately, as a Tory 
continued for years to recelve a pension, 


among 


became a 


father and son became alienated at the outset of 
the Revolutionary war, and the breach was 
only partially closed as late as 1754 When 
Franklin came home to Philadelphia, the As 
sembly honored him with a vote of th inks nd 
also voted him three thousand pounds toward 


While on the sea, he 
} 


that 


defraying his expenses. 
had been chosen unanimously a miber 
body, and he was busily employed in divers 
public functions during the next two years. 


Tht 


ae 


One his most d It labors t the forn 
i journey th 1 the colonies se an 
ruiate the p ta ess ul t il he 
tra ed sixtes rt miles | ! } 
hye Was Lpp ! 1 bv the Assembly ivent t 
present to tl King’ 1 incil tb pel n for the 
extinction of tl 1 I ry systen ind the 
substitution of a roval governmer Franklin 
arrived in England in Decembe the year 
named, expecting to stay for a short time only 
as a matter of fact, he stayed ten vears It 
Was the Stamp Act wl ch ffected the trans 
formation of his plans The 1 carriage of 
that foolish mea was due primarily, of 
course, to 1ts unfriendly reception by the colo 





nists themselves, but Franklin, more than any 


other man mn Engl in 1, should be credited with 
its repeal It was a memorable scene when in 
February 1776 he was summoned to give testi 
mony concerning the colonies at the bar of the 
House of Commons, sitting in committee of the 
whol Burke likened the proceedings to the ex 
mination of a headmaster by a parcel of schvuol- 
boys. Itisnoteworthy that at this time Frank- 
lin cherished a personal regard for the king, 
George ILI., and a faith in his kindly purposes 
toward the coloni But toward the end of 
1773 he began to admit to himself and others 
the truth as to his Majesty’s disposition and 
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by his countrymen outside of Pennsylvania 
He was soon appointed agent, also, for New 
Jersey, Georgia, and Massachusetts, which 
offices he retained until, unable to stem the 
tide of opimion which, on both sides of the At- 


lantic, was flowing fast toward war, he left 
England in March 1775, to return Dur- 


ing’ his absence his wife bad died, and his only 


hevel 


daughter, Sally, had married a voune man, 
Richard Bache, an emigrant from Yorkshire, 
whom he had never seen. In the course of the 
next two years, which were the most momen- 


tous in our history, Franklin was to rende 
of immense importance to his country 
He was unanimously elected the Assembly 
a delegate to the Continental Congress, and by 


ser- 
vices 


hy 


subsequent re-elections he continued to sit in 
that body until his departure for France. He 
seems to have been upon all the busy and prin- 


cipal committees It was he who bre ught for- 
ward, in July 1775, the first sketch of a plan ol 
confederation that is known to have been pre 
sented to it is worth remembering 
that this plan contained a provision that the 
Canadian POSSeSS1ODS, the West India Islands, 
Florida, and also Ireland, might, upon applica- 
tion, be received into the confederation. He 
organized the postal service for the colonies 
and he likewise acted as chairman of the pro 
vincial committee of the duty of which 
the military resources of Penn 
sylvania. In the spring of 1776, Congress im- 
posed upon Franklin, then a man seventy years 


Congress; 


, 


safety, 


was to evolve 


old, an arduous and fruitless journey to “Mon- 
treal. On his return he was made the Presi 
dent of the Convention charged to prepare a 
Constitution foi independent State of Penn- 
sylvania. It was Franklin who gave the Chiet 
Magistrate the title of President, and he sug 


gested the feature of a unicameral] legislature 
In the Continental Congress he was elected one 





of a committee of five to frame a declaration of 
independence He was universally acknowl 
edged to be the ablest writer in America, and 
if he was not invited, instead of Jefferson, by 
his colleagues to pen the desired document, it 
was probably, because they feared that he 
might put a joke even in the solemn Declara- 
tion As it was, when Harrison of Virginia 
ippealed to every member to sign the formid 
able instrument, Franklin made the well-known 
humorous repls Yes, we must indeed all hang 
tovether, or, assured we shall all hang sepa 
rately.”’ 

It was in Septemb that Franklin wa 
named Envoy of tbe United States to Frat 
He remained that country ni years, bay 
ny in that ti taken at lispens part in 
tl negotiatl sv ch brought about tl close 
alliance between the colonies and France, and 
in those wl I sequently iminated in the 
treaty of pea (reat brita No other 
\merl “al I Ve yp wh he 
did at tha he was re¢ nized ip 
P is © = l nm il I 

lhe wa red Phere 
was yet on it the oct ur ild 
render to his try and, on bis return to 
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Philadelphia, he was made President of Penn- 


sylvania, ind a delegat to the Convention 
which framed the Constitution of the United 
tates. In the debates which took place in 
that body Franklin ranged himself with the 
party opposed to a strong and centralized gov- 
ernment, and advocated the democratic ideas 


} 
ifterward doctrines of 


which constituted the 

the Jeffersonian school. He thought that the 
President should receive no salary, and should 
hold office for seven years, but be ineligible for 
a second term He favored a single legislative 
chamber, but when that plan proved unattain- 
able, he advocated the system of an equal repre- 
sentation in the Senate, and a pr portionate one 
in the House; this was undoubtedly the com- 
promise by which the Union was saved. When 


the Constitution was a lopted, he said: **Gen- 
ton is the man whom all our eyes 


eral Washing 

are fixed on for President, and what little influ- 
ence I may have, is devoted to him.’? Frank- 
lin’s last public act was a memorial addressed 
to Congress, signed by him in his capacity as 
president of the Abolition Society, and praying 
that body to devise means for removing a 
shameful inconsistency from the character of 


the American people. On April 17, 1790, Ben- 


jamin Franklin died. 


Benjamin Franklin’s ambition was to be of 
practical u to the great mass of mankind. 
He was a man of active as well as universal 
good-will; of perfect trustfulness toward all 
dwellers on the earth, and of supreme wisdom 
expanding over all the interests of the race. 


As a patriot, none surpassed him. He was one 


of the most distinguished scientists who have 
ever lived. A great historian has justly called 
him the greatest diplomatist of his century. 
He was a rare wit and humorist, and he 
evinced a masterly shrewdness in practical 
affairs He was a profound thinker and 
preacher on morals and on the conduct of 


life, so that, with the exception of founders 


it would be hard 


of great religions, to name 
any person who bas more extensively influ- 
enced the ideas, motives and habits of men. 


From whatever point of view we may regard 
the intellect of Franklin, we must acknowledge 
that but few men have been his peers in all the 
ages and the nations. 

eon 

THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 

IN the mass of desultory talk which one hears 
about the possibility of war between the United 
States and Spain over Cuba’s condition, it is 

gx to note the puzzled frame of mind 
of many veterans of other wars. Most of them 
have been good s idiers, in their respective po- 
and a few years ago some of them could 
have planned the attack or defense of a post or 
port, but—things have changed. Long-range, 
quick-tiring weapons have done away with the 
need for gallantry of the old-fashioned and ex- 
tremely valuable and honorable kind, for who 
now would try to clear a road by a cavalry 
harge a field battery with a body of 
or make a dash upon an earthwork? 
ipons would destroy the approach- 


Interesting 


sitions, 


dash, or « 


Infantry, 
The new we 


mye parts before the point to be attacked could 
be reached; only through neglect on one side 
or a well | lanned surprise by the other could a 
hand-to-hand conflict be brought about. Picket 
lines will never again be so close to each other 
that the men of the two sides can exchange 
banterand newspapers. The more the veterans 
trv to ipply the old tactics and precedents to 
the new conditions, the more convinced are they 
that perhaps the nation will lose nothing, in any 
coming war, through the fact that *‘the old boys”’ 
will | tritle too old for active service. 

P vho have the habit of believing what- 


ever they read or hear, and have therefore been 


yreatly troubled as to the probable effect of 
‘Trusts’ upon the prosperity of the commu- 
nity al viduals, should be greatly com- 
forted by the recent collapse of the Wire Nail 
Manufacturers’ Association Their sense of 
relief w rreater, and they will be spared 
mu ! ssary anxiety in the future, if they 
will comp nd the simple fact that the afore- 
said trust went to pieces solely because of out- 
side competition—an influence which continu- 
lly threatens all other trusts, and may be 
depended upon to destroy any and all of them 
which attempt to exact higher prices than the 
cost of materials and labor justifies: The man- 
ivers trusts In general may be as mercenary 
ind conscienceless as some would-be reformers 


have called them, but no one can truthfully eall 
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them fools; most of them know that they and 
their work are being closely watched by men 
as able as themselves, and that their only as 
surance of continuing in business lies in selling 
at fair prices and keeping the quality of their 
goods up to standard. No trust, however rich 
and powerful, can hope to control all the labor 
and raw material peculiar to its trade; it can 
maintain itself only by selling its output at 
prices so low that would-be competitors see no 
inducement to enter the business. Consumers 
are never known to complain that prices are 
too low, so the idea is gaining place in many 
thoughtful minds that much of the outcry 
against trusts in general is started by com- 
petitors who would like to sell at higher prices, 
and would succeed in doing so were they not 
restrained by the much-abused combinations. 


The many thoughtful Americans who believe 
that voting is a duty us well as a right or a 
privilege will be interested in the discussion, 
recently started by a prominent Southern news- 
paper, as to the proper rate of Congressional 
representation of certain States. All the States 
named are strongly Democratic, but so is their 
newspaper critic. At the last general election 
all Texas seems to have gone to the polls, while 
other States of the same political complexion 
cast very small votes; the average vote per 
Congressional district was nearly thirty-five 
thousand in Texas; in some other Southern 
States the average did not equal a quarter of 
these figures, and many districts voted less 
than five thousand each. This, the Texas 
editor argues, is entirely wrong; either Texas 
should have several times as many Congress- 
men—which would be impossible under the na- 
tional constitution—or the representation of the 
States with small district votes should be re- 
duced. It may be unnecessary to say that 
none of these States would willingly lose a frac- 
tion of its representation at Washington, yet 
what can their derelict voters say in reply to 
the argument, except that they do not hold the 
elective franchise in high enough esteem to 
avail themselves of it regularly? Although 
the question is raised in one Southern State 
and against other Southern States, the principle 
involved is of national importance. 


The most convincing temperance argument 
that has appeared in recent months is to be de- 
duced from the figures in the annual report of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
These figures show that of the convictions in 
the various courts of the State last year, more 
than two-thirds were for drunkenness, either in 
itself or in connection with other crimes. Many 
hundreds of officials contributed the statements 
and tables from which this deduction was made; 
abstainers from liquor are no more numerous in 
Massachusetts official circles than elsewhere, so 
that figures cannot be sneered aside by being 
charged to prohibitionists. A noticeable feat- 
ure of the report is the statement that drunken- 
exceeded all other causes of conviction 
among personsunder twenty years of age, thus 
showing how early in life the liquor habit can 
get control of human nature. 


ness 


There has been a pleasing lack, this year, of 
Indian outbreaks and atrocities on our reserva- 
tions, and one cause of it has been that thou- 
sands of Indians have taken allotments of land 
and gone into farming or ‘‘ranching”’ on their 
own account. To own property is to acquire 
respect for the property of others; the Indian 
who takes an allotment and starts a place of 
his own may be as savage at heart as ever, but 
he has lost the quality that used to prompt him 
to burn white men’s cabins and scalp the in- 
mates. Several thousand estates were allotted 
to Indians during the present year, and the cus- 
tom of taking up land is becoming so general 
that even the five great tribes in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, all practically civilized yet holding their 
land in common, are said to look favorably upon 
it and to be willing to take homesteads them- 
selves and turn over their remaining lands to 
the general government—for a large cash con- 
sideration, of course. If the present rate of 
progress continues, an end will soon be put to 
the dismal, disgraceful ‘‘Indian question.”’ 


The scientists of the period are so active, and 
withal so practical, that even the Patent Office 
has difficulty in keeping the record of their 
achievements. Only the most startling of 
their discoveries and theories get into the 
public prints, yet there ure so many of these 
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that some of them get scant attention. Tesla, 
an electrician whose statements are always re- 
ceived with extreme respect by the scientific 
world, has recently advanced a theory which, 
if put into practice, bids fair to revolutionize 
agriculture, for it would provide fertilizing ma- 
terial to any extent by extracting nitrogen, by 
mechanical means, from the air. Nitrogen, in 
some form, is one of the most valued bases of 
most of the expensive fertilizers of which hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons are used annually; 
Tesla’s plan seems to look to the decomposition 
of atmospheric air, by electrical means, the 
nitrogen to be precipitated to the soil. If, 
now, he will go one step further and devise 
a cheap and handy method of separating water 
into its elements, so that the hydrogen gas may 
be used as fuel, he will become the world’s 
greatest material benefactor, to say nothing of 
putting an end to coal smoke, coal ashes, coal 
mine explosions, coal miners’ strikes, coal 
operators’ combinations, and, finally, the 
‘‘coal barons’? themselves. With such glo- 
rious possibilities before him, Tesla will un- 
doubtedly work this idea for all it is worth, 
and also work himself for all he is worth. 


Almost simultaneously with Tesla’s state- 
ment regarding probable fertilization by me- 
chanical means, Edison said to an interviewer 
that he had produced diamonds—very small 
ones—by artificial means, but saw nothing in 
it, for, he said, if the purest diamonds can be 
made artificially and cheaply, no one would 
want them at any price. Could he make black 
diamonds—the ugly, but very hard crystals 
which are used for drills—he would be de- 
lighted, for with a proper supply of these, all 
mining and engineering enterprises that have 
to do with rock could be vastly cheapened; 
canals could be drilled through mountain 
chains and a tunnel bored beneath the At- 
lantic at figures which would enable the in- 
vestors to make some money. Mr. Edison also 
said that it is not only a possibility but a prob- 
ability of the future that we will discover a 
process of transmuting the baser metals into 
gold. This was somewhat staggering, coming, 
as it did, just after a tremendous political ex- 
citement which turned upon the relative values 
of two metals; still, Mr. Edison did not set an 
early date, nor any date, for the probable dis- 
covery, so gold will continue to answer its cus- 
tomary purpose until further notice. It is said, 
by some men who have reason to know whereof 
they speak, that there never is a time when 
some would-be alchemist is not searching for 
‘*the philosopher’s stone’’ or whatever else will 
turn lead to silver and copper to gold, yet up to 
date no one has got anything out of it but the 
chemists and metal dealers who supplied the 
raw materials for the experimenters. 

From different parts of the Gulf States comes 
the report that Italians are flocking into the 
country and crowding the negroes out of em- 
ployment. Naturally the negroes do not enjoy 
the change, but it will probably be beneficial to 
them in the long run, for they are an imitative 
people, and the Italians, as laborers, have some 
virtues which the mass of Southern blacks are 
painfully lacking in. Employers do not select 
Italians because they are white, but because 
they take to work as a steady business, whereas 
many of the blacks quit work abruptly as soon 
as they have earned enough to support them in 
idleness for a few days. Most of the colored 
laborers are extravagant -and wasteful; the 
Italians are of frugal and economical habits, 
and save money. Italians are said to be con- 
spirators by nature, but they waste no time, as 
many of the blacks have done, in devising fan- 
tastic secret orders to do something which per- 
haps never may be done, yet which is a source 
of uneasiness to their employers and neighbors. 
There are some wise men among the colored 
people, and it is impossible that they will not 
teach their brethren the reasons of the Italians’ 
success, and urge them to copy the new-comers’ 
good qualities. Meanwhile the blacks will not 
starve; any of them who are really willing to 
work can find soil to till, for the Gulf States 
contain quite as large a proportion of unused 
land as some of the newer Western States. The 
irruption of the Italian offers no excuse for an- 
other Northern outbreak of brotherly feeling 
for the ‘‘down-trodden black’’; for, except that 
he cannot always have his vote counted, the 
Southern negro has quite as fair a chance at life. 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness as any of 
his white neighbors, 
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BY EDGAR SALTUS. 


THE Duchess of Marlborough’s house party 
for royals was a function which will so heighten 
the beauty of strawberry leaves in the eyes of 
our heiresses that there will be no marrying 
them at all. It will put a premium on tiaras 
which latterly have been rather a drug. For 
the next few years, unless you happen to have 
a closed crown, it will be idle for you to ask. 
The girls simply won’t look at you. The young 
Duke of Manchester, who intended to come here 
last summer, and then, at the last moment, 
changed his mind, showed himself the pos- 
sessor of an extremely level head. The real 
value and significance of the marriage which 
Miss Vanderbilt had contracted was not then 
apparent. Had he shown up at Newport when 
he was expected the top of the basket would 
have held him off. Now, when he comes, he 
will be fought for, the more earnestly even in 
that he is at present the one available English 
duke; in addition, his mother, who, as all the 
world is aware, was an American, is a great 
chum of the Princess of Wales, and as a conse- 
quence there will be no trouble about royals at 
any house parties which he and his bride may 
give. 

Another young chap, semi-American also, 
who is coming here next year is the Duke of 
Richelieu. His mother, a granddaughter of 
the wittiest and best of German poets—Heine— 
was born in New Orleans. She is an extremely 
clever woman. If her son takes after her you 
will find him bright as a button. A few years 
after the death of his father she became the 
reigning Princess of Monaco, and a _ very 
charming and delightful princess at that. 


In connection with the flight of the Princess 
of Chimay, the opinion was expressed last week 
in this column that were data available it would 
be found that the escapade was due to a morbid 
condition. Since then data have been received 
which substantiate that idea. 

Eber Ward, her father, was born in Marine 
City, Michigan. As a boy he earned what he 
could by hunting muskrats in the marshes and 
selling the hides. Before he was forty he had 
made himself the wealthiest man in the whole 
Northwest. In his later years he was involved 
in several social scandals. He married twice 
and had a number of sons and daughters. The 
career of these children is the most tragic of 
iny family of wealth in this country. John 
Ward, the eldest, was shot because of a woman 


on one of his father’s Lake steamers. Lizzie 
Ward died in an asylum. Fred Ward killed 
himself. Henry Ward became insane. There 


were three other boys, of whom the less said 
the better. And finally there was Clara, Prin- 
cess of Caraman and of Chimay, of whom noth- 
ng need be said at all. There was a morbid 
‘ondition in every one of them, a taint in the 
lood. 
Q. E. D. 
For the life of me I have never been able to 
nderstand why people want to go to the North 
Pole or what they want to do when they get 
here. Labouchere has made it all quite plain. 
narecent issue of ‘‘Truth’’ he says that Dr. 
‘ansen received one thousand pounds for his 
telegram to the ‘‘Daily Chronicle,’? and four 
housand pounds from the proprietors of that 
urnal for his article. His book, in English, 
: sold for ten thousand pounds, and he is to re- 
ive five thousand pounds for the Norwegian 
lition. This amounts to one hundred thou- 
ind dollars, and constitutes a sufficient ex- 
ination of the journey which he took. 


We must not believe everything we read in 
e papers, but if the story of another trav- 
er, cabled last week from Europe, be true, 
nthropology has made a stride which is 
odigious, Darwin’s hypothesis has _ been 
rified, and the Missing Link is found. 

In Indo-China, on the frontier of Annam, in 
i region that is practically a jungle, Paul d’En- 
y, a French explorer, made the discovery. 
\ccording to the cabled version he and his 
suite happened there on what they took to be 
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a group of natives, 
ter instantly tled, with, the exception of one in 
dividual who was up a tree. When he de- 
scended, it was with his feet flat to the bark, 
and it was found that he had ankle bones which 
were peculiarly developed, hair that stuck out 
like the spurs of a game cock, and last, but not 
least, a tail! Questioned in the Moi language, 
he related that all his race formerly possessed 
tails, but that through intermarriage with tail- 
less tribes they were gradually disappearing. 
Whereupon, poisoning the coolie with whom 
he was left in charge, this surprising individ 
ual himself disappeared, leaving behind a bead 
collar and copper bracelet as souvenirs, From 
D’Enjoy’s accounts, however, it appears that 
the reality of the existence of these people is 
amply attested by the Annamese 

Wenn man eine Reise macht so kann er ’was 
erzihlen. 


To err is so human that in ages remote it 
became a proverb. But justice should devise 
some form of compensation for the mistakes it 
makes. In this country, as in Europe, men, 
and women too, have been convicted and im- 
prisoned, sometimes executed, for crimes of 
which they were as innocent as you are. One 
case in particular was of such interest that un- 
der the title of the ‘‘ Lyons Mail’’ it was drama- 
tized and put on the stage. But of all the cases 
of which I ever heard, that of Georgio Canzo- 
neri, a Sicilian, whose innocence after fifteen 
years’ imprisonment has just been declared, is 
the most poignant in its pathos. He was con- 
demned on the false testimony of witnesses, 
one of whom swore he had seen him murder 
his wife. In telling of it recently Canzoneri 
found expressions which for simplicity and 
realism are unique. 

“T could not understand,”’ he said, ‘chow these twelve 
gentlemen (the jury) were not persuaded that I was in 
nocent. It seemed to me that they ought to hear it in 
the tone of my voice, see it in my face, and read it in 
my heart. It was nearly night when the sentence was 
pronounced. I could not hear; I could not stand on my 
feet; and those who were most kind to me on that ter 
rible evening were two carabineers, who held me under 
the arms and led me to the prison van. I could not sleep 
that night (he was then only twenty-eight years of age) 
I thought of my mother and father who could not be- 
lieve me guilty; I thought of another person loved by 
me who could not be so indulgent as my poor old par 
ents, and my heart bled at the thought that she might 
believe me an assassin. If I could have cut my veins or 
strangled myself I should have done it. And my mind 
worked in vain trying to piece the horrible mystery of 
my misfortune. I did not know that Collura was him 
self the assassin; I did not know of the plot of the rural 
guards against me, and therefore I was not sure on 
whom I should cast my maledictions. Twas quite in the 
dark. Whom was I to hate? There were moments 
when I asked myself whether I had not really com- 
mitted the crime for which I was condemned, and then 
forgotten it by some sudden defect of memory.” 

Describing part of the journey to the penal 
settlement at Alghero, he added: 

*‘As I passed through these places (between Sassari 
and Alghero) unknown to me, I looked at the trees, the 
houses, while the tears swelled my throat, and now and 
then broke out into sobs, for I reflected that I was being 
taken to be buried alive. Nevertheless, little by 
little I beeame accustomed to everything. I got used to 
my chain, to being alone, to being absolutely without 
hope. Only two pieces of news reached me from the 
outside world—the news of the death of my father and 
then of the death of my mother. The first time I cried, 
the second time I only sobbed, I had no more tears to 
shed. I bowed my head, and said ‘We have each his 
destiny, and this is mine.’ *’ 

If that is not resignation you may hunt for 
it through verse and homiliesin vain. It ought 
to be framed. And while there is nothing to 
compensate him on earth there ought to be 
something hereafter. 


A correspondent asks what kind of man do 
women most admire. He expresses himself as 
greatly perplexed on the subject and requests 
information. It appears that there is a lady 
whom he is endeavoring to capture, who thus 
far will have none of him, and hence the query 
In reply it may be stated as a general rule that 
women admire men who are their direct an- 
titheses. The woman who admires a man that 
resembles her is exceptional. Admiration is 
not, as is generally supposed, the outcome of 
mutual enthusiasms. It is, among educated 
people at least, the resultant of common an- 
tipathies. Two people that care for each 
other’s society do not necessarily so care be- 
cause they like the same things, but rather 
because they share a similarity of distastes. 
The kind of a man a woman prefers is then 
one whose mentality coincides to some degree 
with her own, but whose appearance differs. 
Plain women always fall in love with good- 


At their approach the lat- 
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looking men. whereas a beautiful woman rarely 
cares whether a man be handsome or not It 
is for this reason that the most successful heart 
breakers have been men in whom their rivals 
could discern no rood looks at al What they 
did possess, however, was that one quality which 
we all of us recognize, yet none can define 
magnetism. 

If aman has that and does not put himself 
out to please the lady of his choice, she is pretty 
sure to select him as the man of hers. ‘Try to 
please, said Epictetus, and you are lost (nd 
Epictetus, who was seldom wrong, was right 

But there is another mistake against which | 
will venture to warn this gentleman. Women 
are so simple that men fail to realize it W here 
there is but a straight line they seek the com- 
plexity of a labyrinth. ‘They tind nothing and 
lose themselves in it. 


Some time ago the Bureau of Ethnology re- 
ceived a report which described an ancient 
pigmy city which had been discovered in Peru. 
The report was not investigated. It now ap 
pears that in Arizona cliff dwellings have been 
found which are so small that people of ordi- 
nary size could not possibly have inhabited 
them. The doors are described as too low to 
admit an ordinary man, the pots and pans 
which they contain seem like toys for children, 
and the steps that lead up to them are said to 
be as ladders for brownies 

But evidences ol pigmny life have be¢ nh found 
in this country before. In 1828 several bury 
ing-grounds were discovered near Sparta in 
Tennessee, in which, in tombs of stone, there 
were skeletons whose greatest length did not 
exceed eighteen inches. The bones were strong 
and the frames well formed. Some of these 
people appeared to have lived toa great age, 
their teeth being worn smooth and_ short. 
They were all buried with the heads to the 
east and with their hands on their breasts. In 
the bend of the left arm was a cruse that held 
nearly a pint, in which there were always two 
or three shells. One of the skeletons had about 
its neck ninety-four pearl beads. Near one of 
these burying-places was the site of an ancient 
city. 

Webber, in his Romance of Natural History, 
tells of diminutive sarcophagi found in Ken- 
tucky, the cemetery of a race of pigmies that 
was extinct at a period anterior to the reach of 
aboriginal tradition. 

In the newspapers for 1866 there are accounts 
of similar discoveries made by General Milroy 
in Smith County, Tennessee. The graves were 
from eighteen inches to two feet in length, the 
majority being of the smaller size, and were 
formed by an excavation of about fifteen inches 
below the surface, in which were placed four 
slabs of stone—one in the bottom, one on either 
side, and one on top. Skeletons were found in 
them. The teeth were naturally small, but evi- 
dently those of adults. Earthen crocks were 
also found with them. General Milroy de- 
posited the bones in the State Library at Nash- 
ville. 

Du Chaillu, it may be remembered, claimed 
to have encountered pigmies in Africa, but no- 
body believed him until Stanley encountered 
them too. Homer, or the other man with the 
same name, who wrote the ‘‘Iliad,”’ told of pig 
mies that, in his time, dwelt near the sources 
of the Nile. Nobody believed him either until 
Schweinfurth found a race of dwarfs in that 
very region. Aristotle says that they used to 
make war against certain birds ‘‘called Cranes,’’ 
which came every year from Scythia to plunder 
the poor little devils. If vou have ever been in 
Pompeii you may have noticed there a fresco 
delightfully illustrative of the combat. 
you did not, here is a reproduction 
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THE largest bug in the world is found in 
Venezuela. It is known as the ‘elephant 


beetle.’’ One fully grown weighs half a pound. 


THE Board of University Regents in Cali 
fornia have decided to locate in San Francisco 
the trade school for boys endowed by the late 
J. C. Wilmerding with four hundred thousand 
dollars. 
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that T am its unwilling slave. For still, a lurk- 


ny resentment will not be pacified. At the 
birth of this bloom what malevolent fairy de- 
nied it ft iwrance? Japan, they once told us, 

ts true home, and that never save there 


ild we gauge its full potentialities of charm. 
But of late, if I err not, its translation from 
Orient to Occident has been comprehensively 


ihieved I was on the verge of stating that 
it has changed its sky without changing its 
soul But there is my quarrel with it—/as it 


soul? We know that few odorless flowers are 
endowed with tie least spiritual suggestion. 
Take, for example, the downy golden tuft of 
the dandelion Brush it against your nostrils 
and its scent becomes like a thin, tine sound; 
you hear the unleashed silver of the April 
brooks tinkle among their first faint-green 
mosses Compare this wildling dandelion, 
however, with the most prized of dahlias. 
Not though trained in the parterres of kings 
‘an a dahlia be made interesting. There is a 
mathematic accuracy about its petals that gives 
it an exasperating primness, a prudish formal- 
ism. Exceptin the miraculous alabaster curves 
of the Easter lily, Nature never creates a flower 
whose symmetry preponderates over its color- 
ing, unless relative failure proves the result. 
This we see so clearly in the sunflower, a 
magnificent bit of floral pomp, yet wholly de- 
void of tenderness; and tenderness is the 
heavenly birthright of all truly lovable flow- 
ers; Witness even the frail pink stars of the 
lowly eglantine... But I am wandering 
from my chrysanthemums, which I am equal- 
ly capable of both abusing and adoring. Of 
course their decorative quality is prodigious. 
In some of their superb feathery and silky and 
satiny phazes, they reach the limit of opulent 
vorgeousness, While always retaining a grace 
that saves them from weedlike rawness. They 
are the Junos of flowers, just as Easter lilies 
are the Dianas. They express maturity with- 
sat a hint of decadence. They are luxurious 
daughters of the sun, typifying the ardors of 
tropie noons; in their deep-bosomed sensuous- 
ness, their brilliantly insolent disclosures, dwells 
i sort of regal immodesty. The most sumptu- 
ous of crimson roses must shrink before their 
louder and (alas!) cheaper voluptuousness. 
Kor, when all is said of them, dear chrysan 
themums, they are vulgar. But still, let me 
hasten to add, divinely vulgar. Mix them 
with white lilies, and the pale virginity of 
their new comrades will seem to pity them. 
Blend them with roses, and they become gaudy 
democrats, bluffly elbowing aristocracy. And 
vet, Heaven bless them, after all, since they 
do not stay long enough with us for us to tire 
of them, and when they are gone we miss them, 
and dream of their departed glories as of a ban- 
quet where the wines ran red and the fruits 
gleamed purple and gold. 


A poet recently died, here in New York, 
named Charles Lotin Hildreth. His death 
caused scarcely a ripple of remark. And yet, 
compared with such a mere half-humorous, 
half-pathetic, ‘‘newspapery’’ versifier as the 
late H. C. Bunner, Hildreth was a tower of 
poetic strength. His methods were valid, firm, 
potent. His metrical technique was almost 
flawless. He had great dignity, and was a 
master of the full-voweled line, than which, 
is Bayard Taylor once told me, there is noth- 
ing more effective in English poetry. By the 
full-voweled line I mean such play of harmony 


on the aoeiand u as this 


Swe from whose cool crystal urns of air... 


Hildreth’s only published book of lyrics was 
illed ‘*The Masque of Death.’’ Space vetoes 
‘opious quotation from it, but I may at least 
cord that its pages teem with stanzas as im- 

perially beautiful as this from ‘‘Ghosts’’— 


Vanished those ar ones, by what hidden highways, 
| i ior o'er What stormy waves 

I t it oblivious byways 
I S i S sabove their nameless graves 
. nave _ 

Or this, from ‘‘The Owl 

I il music of night 
W st i ew a twilight lingers long 


ht,’’? “‘The Tryst,’? ‘‘Sea Fancies,”’ 
‘Moonrise,’’ *“*The Hour,” ‘‘Carlyle,’’ ‘Knowl- 
edge,’ “*Snow-Sorcery,’’ ‘To an Eagle,’’ are 
nly a few of the names which this greatly 
ifted poet gave to his lofty and lovely moods 
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I have mentioned his dignity as a singer, and 
I would like to accentuate this quality of his 
verse, Which in our day of loud and tintinnabu- 
lating metrical experiment—of Western patois 
put into jerky and mawkish iambics—of Anglo 
Indian barrack-room vulgarity rhymed and 
pieced out into semi-doggerel stanzas, cannot 
but breathe refreshing surprise. Almost every 
line that Hildreth wrote was palpably fragrant 
with reverence for his art. The best thing that 
his warmest admirers can say of Bryant was 
that he possessed an exquisite ear for rhythms 
and harmonies. But Hildreth’s ear, as could 
easily be shown, was still more finely attuned ; 
and even Longfellow, though more varied and 
distinctive in his choice of subjects, rarely gave 
richer proof of positive ‘‘inspiration.’’ I was 
on the verge of stating that the neglect shown 
Hildreth’s genius, both during his life and since 
his death, is disgraceful to the powers that rule 
American Letters. But I find myself saved in 
time from the touching off of any such dyna- 
mitic missile by the reflection that American 
Letters are subjec t to no appreciable ‘“powers’’ 
at all. They are nowadays commercially re- 
yvarded by certain firms of publishers, and they 
are unhandsomely snubbed by a public that has 
not a shred of pride in upholding them, and 
there matters may be said to begin and end. 
It is indeed safe to affirm that if Hildreth had 
been born an Englishman his poetry would to- 
day be receiving quite as much eulogy as that, 
which is now bestowed on the work of Mr, Wil- 
liam Watson. It deserves quite as much, and 
I say this with clear remembrance of Mr. Wat- 
son’s extraordinary grace, force and fire. 


I find myself reading with amazement the 
various newspaper assertions about Du Maurier 
as the winner of ‘‘fame’’ latein life. For thirty 
years past he had not, it is true, what Lowell 
calls 

The modern kind of fame, 


The morning paper reeking with his name,” 


But for thirty years (and even longer, perhaps) 
he had. fame that was constantly growing and 
that was constantly winning him troops of 
friends. Over ten years ago I recollect be- 
ing asked to dine in London with an English 
friend and meet the late Charles Kean, one of 
‘*Punch’s”’ leading artists and a draughtsman 
of signal strength. The invitation of course 
had its lures, but I distinctly recall how much 
l regretted that Du Maurier was not to be the 
guest of honor. ‘‘At first sight,’? says ‘‘The 
Evening Post,’ ‘this career seems to make the 
art of novel-writing a little ridiculous. Here 
were”’ (and then it mentions the names of cer- 
tain eminent novelists), ‘‘serving a long appren- 
ticeship and perfecting their art in book after 
book, when along came this unpracticed youth 
of fifty-nine and laid them all flat on their 
backs.”’ Mr. Henry James is one of the 
authors whom the ‘‘Post’’ says that Du 
Maurier laid flat on his back, and in so de- 
claring I fear it lamentably errs. ‘*The art of 
novel-writing’’ would be more than ‘‘a little ri- 
diculous”’ if any but the most untrained com- 
mentators could seriously pronounce the art of 
‘*Roderick Hudson’’ and ‘‘The Portrait of a 
Lady’’ below that of ‘‘Trilby’’ and ‘‘Peter Ib- 
betson.’’ By the marvelous irony, humor and 
vividness of his black-and-white sketches in 
‘*Punch’’? Du Maurier will hereafter be judged. 
He was far wittier and funnier than John 
Leech, and never so coarse. Indeed, I cannot 
bring to memory a single drawing in which his 
delicious comedy of the pencil was not pre- 
sented to us within limits of the most stringent 
refinement. Of course his drawings will all be 
put into a series of volumes at some future day, 
and I would rather own one of these than a 
hundred such stories as ‘*Trilby,’’? with its im- 
possible heroine and its recklessly overdrawn, 
bugaboo, Jack-and-the- Beanstalk Svengali. 
All the ‘‘literature’’ that I want from so dear 
and brilliant a spirit as Du Maurier underlies 
his matehless pictures of English life. These 
are to me his only real ‘‘fame,’’ and it is a 
fame that I believe will be more permanent 
than that of Thackeray. As a boy it seemed 
great to me, and I somehow quarrel with this 
new notoriety that has been added toit. I want 
my Du Maurier just as I knew and loved him 
long ago, laughing over him till I cried. He 
is ike some charming, cherished house, whose 
lines and angles and general contour I have 
treasured too much not to resent its being 
crowned with some brand-new cupvla, not 
over-graceful, and far from re-endearing. 
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BLUEBEARD’S CHAMBER. 


BY EDGAR FAWCET!I 


“Tr’s grown chilly, hasn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes,’ said Agnes Lawton, with a sar- 
eastic laugh. She was huddling, in her dapper 
street gear, before the pennon of crackling 
flame on her friend’s hearth. ‘‘It’s grown 
horribly chilly, Marion—for me!”’ 

** Another quarrel, [ suppose, with your hus- 
band?”’ 

‘*A quarrel, this time, that ends everything! 
I’m going to my mother in Boston.”’ 

‘*Don’t, my dear.”’ 

Marion Kingsland spoke thus in tones tran- 
quil and low. She was swaying herself softly 
in a rocking-chair, and she had folded her 
arms in a leisurely way. She was a large 
blonde woman, not handsome, but with a beau- 
tiful figure and a face full of sweet gravity. 

‘Oh, you’ve always said that,’’ replied young 
Mrs. Lawton, frowning at the fire. ‘*But now 
I mean to disobey your counsel.” 

“Very well, Agnes as you please. Remem- 
ber, I’ve always said one thing: your husband 
loves you devotedly—”’ 

‘Ah, that’s the very point, Marion! He 
loves me, but not devotedly. He.-. ”’ and 
here Mrs. Lawton lowered her face and drew 
out the next words in a dogged, dragging un- 
dertone . . ‘‘he is not faithful.’’ 

The oscillations of Mrs. Kingsland’s rocking 
chair quickened the least little bit. ‘‘ What 
husband is?”’ 

**'Y ours.”’ 

‘Oh, Trent—yes. I wasn’t thinking of him.”’ 
She colored, biting her lips. ‘‘ What is the pres- 
ent trouble, Agnes? Tell me.”’ 

‘*Tt’s very simple. i found a note in Fred’s 
—I mean Mr. Lawton’s—overcoat pocket.’’ 

‘““My dear Agnes! What were you doing 
there?’ 

‘** Doing there!”’ 

‘*You were spying—jealously spying,’’ said 
Marion, with her usual calm. ‘‘ Admit it.”’ 

**You’re crueler than usual, Marion. I was 
a fool to come here. Mamma wiil sympathize, 
however. I shall take the three o’clock train 
for Boston.”’ 

‘“*Was the note very dreadful?’ 

“Oh, it told its own story. And, as you’re 
aware, this is not the first time 

“That you’ve gone through your husband’s 
pockets? I know. And the signature?’ 

‘*Tnitials.”’ 

“T see. Anda very violent quarrel followed?”’ 

“The most violent we have ever had. And 
the last we shall ever have.”’ 

Marion Kingsland stopped rocking. ‘*‘ Agnes,’ 
she said, breaking a pause, “I don’t know a 
husband who in public is more respectful, more 
attentive, more positively gallant to his wife, 
than yours.”’ 

‘In public!’’ bristled the other. ‘‘What does 
that mean?”’ 

“It means a great deal more than many a 
wife gets—many a wife of our acquaintance 
whom I’ve heard you openly pity in my hear- 
ing. Now, answer me frankly: Might not 
that letter which you found and read, have 
implied a flirtation, a passing sentiment, rather 
than the very lurid and scandalous interpreta- 
tion you put upon it? [ say, might it not? 
Think for a moment before you answer.”’ 

Agnes tossed her head, decked in a tiny bon- 
net of tangled pansies. 

‘‘Well, perhaps,’? she presently conceded, 
with distinct reluctance. 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ repeated Marion. ‘‘ Now that is 
at least an admission. It puts Frederick ina 
more pardonable light. But it does not excuse 
you from being most rashly indiscreet.”’ 

: ‘““Oh,’’? fumed Agnes, ‘‘I do so detest that 
kind of philosophy !”’ 

‘‘We women can cultivate none that is 
sounder. 

‘““We women, Marion! How would you feel, 
pray, if your Trent—?”’ 

‘‘Never mind my Trent, dear. Let us talk 
generalities for a few minutes. There’s hardly 
a household that hasn’t its Bluebeard’s Cham- 
ber.”’ 

‘‘Except yours. And so you can afford—”’ 

‘‘Generalities, please, Agnes, just for a little 
while. There are Fatimas who do pry, and 
there are Fatimas who don’t. The latter have 
by far the best time of it—that is, when their 
Bluebeards treat them fondly and courteously. 
Diseretion is a wonderful safeguard to conjugal 
contentment. The moral obligation with men 


’ 


“ce 
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times pass hours apart, their constant intimacy 


chair, and slipped the letter back int 


side pt wkets. 
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should be as strong as it is with women 
freely grant you that. But society does 1 
grant it, and in the lives of our creat-or 
great-grandchildren it will not practically en 
ploy any such system of ethics, unless | miser 


ably err. Itis a system talked about, written 


about, and if at some day it will be actively 
exploited, on that day everybody who now 


] 


lives will lie, as I firmly believe, in graves 
whose deepest-cut headstones have vrownh 
undecipherable — blurs. The ‘new woman’ 
may dream her dreams, and even realize a 


few of them. But, after all, it is still a 
man’s world, and a man’s world for many 


centuries it must remain. Fatima will reap 
I 


nothing by her curiosity except unhappiness 
So many of them live and die in blissful ign 
rance. And it is so much better that they 


should! Men are men, and the leopard does 


not change his spots. Why not let well alone? 
A wife can tend and water her jealousy and 
her suspicion precisely as if they were two dif 
ferent specimens of fern in a favorite jard 
niere. Of course marital neglect, ill-treatment 
rudeness, are all autre chose. But I have often 
taken a thoughtful survey, Agnes, of my own 
social surroundings. They’re very much the 
same as yours, my dear. We often meet at the 
same teas, dinners, dances. We know the same 
set—the smart set, | suppose one would call it 
and most of our men friends are married, liks 
ourselves. And I’ve repeatedly asked myself, 
judging as much by what they don’t say as by 
what they do say, if a vast amount of family 
torment may not be avoided by the simple pro- 
cess of Fatima refraining from all interference 
with Bluebeard’s key-bunch.”’ 

Here Agnes sprang from her seat by the fire, 
and looked tearfully, impetuously, round the 
tasteful sitting-room of her friend. 

“Oh, Marion!’ she cried, ‘‘you tell me you 
are talking generalities, but to me they are the 
most piercing personalities. And why? Be 
cause I’m not only jealous of hiam—lI’m jealous 
of you! From your serene heights of perfect 
married happiness, the wife of a man who wor 
ships you, as all the world knows—who is a 
model of every virtue under the sun, and who 
probably never looks at a woman without 
thinking how far she falls below you, bis ideal 

it is easy enough to preach discretion and 
circumspection! You’ve the key to all your 
apartments; you're a Fatima with a Bluebeard 
who doesn’t know the meaning of a locked 
door!’ Here Agnes laughed, in a sort of 
hysteric way, and pointed to a near chair. 
“That’s one of his overcoats, now.’’ While 
speaking she slipped across the room and lifted 
a mass of dark broadcloth, holding it aloft. 

‘‘Why, yes,” said Marion, raising her quiet 
brows in surprise. ‘‘He came back this morn- 
ing after leaving for down-town, and ordered a 
thicker one of Strayne because of the changed 
weather, Strayne must have left it there. 
He’s a good servant enough, but he has his 
careless moods. ’’ 

Agnes, with another odd laugh, thrust her 
hand into one of the pockets. ‘‘}ow’ve no 
fear of finding anything, you irritatingly 
happy Marion! You are—”’ 

Suddenly she paused. She had drawn forth 


a lilac-tinted envelope which had been raggedly 


torn open at one of its sides 
‘“A woman’s hand, Marion,’’ she exclaimed, 
‘“or [’ve never seen one. And the date of 


arrival four days back. It smelis of violets, 
too. Well, really!’ 


‘*Aones!”’ 
Marion went forward and took the note from 


her friend’s grasp with uncharacteristic speed. 
She was pale already, but she grew paler as 
she scanned the superscription and then raised 
the envelope to her nostrils 


She loved her husband intensely, and knew 


that he returned ber love. No slightest inci- 
dent of her life had she ever kept concealed 
from him, and she had always felt confident 
that on his own side there was a like absolution 


| 


of confidence and candor. It stabbed her to 
the soul as she thought, now, that no forgetful 


} 


ness had prevented him from telling her of this 
note. They led fashionable lives, but they led 


} 


them together; for all that they might some 


and comradery were beyond disp ite 


For a few seconds she st 0d perte ‘tly still, 


holding the letter. Then she went to the over- 
coat which Agnes had just replaced upon the 


to one of its 









She w \ ilwa een he 
to pn ! hare ell mmand 
She ed 

Blue i | uid, W , 
smile Bu t ! puite ! ind 
joyvles \! thet I qd one finger na 
put t J I ly I t gesture that not 
only symbol el but ined j 

Agne wat ed het I i shmer She 
kne Ww that there Was never any “nose” rbout 
her friend— that what Marion seriously d ind 
sald was done and said from as erity at dag 
gers drawn with shan 


And you'll never even ask him whom it 


from?’ Agnes exclaimed 

‘Neve! 

‘But you s | tf 

‘No matter what I spect 

And you'll never let him know you saw it 

and didn’t open , 

**Nevel via 

‘But this thing, Marion, will come between 
you and him It may ruin your future h ippl 
ness 

‘That can’t be helped. If it’s what | 
think it is’? (ber placid voice broke a little, 


here), ‘‘then letting him know would do more 
harm than good.’ 

‘*But perhaps it’s the merest trifle, after all 
said Agnes, she herself now generously turning 


consoler de spite her own sorrows, ““pome re 
quest for financial advice, or a loan of money 
from some woman whom we both know 
Perhaps,”’ returned Marion, musingly. And 
then it passed through her mind **He would 
have told me, if it had been that He tells me 
everything—or so till now I’ve believed!’ 

‘“*Ah, good-morning, Awnes,’’ a voice sud 
denly said in the half-open doorway. ‘‘ Having 
a gossipy pow-wow with my wife, eh? You 
didn’t expect to see me here, at this hour, did 
vou? You thought I was too much of a poor 
hard-working Wall Street drudge. didn’t vou? 
And you were quite right. I am , 

‘Trent,’ faltered Marion 

She had inst intly seen that her husband was 
a trifle paler than usual, and that some inward 
agitation, which he struggled to hide, controlled 
him. His eyes, wandering quickly yet covertly 
about the room, lit on the overcoat. 

*“*Ah,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s bere.’’ And then he 
caught the garment up and thrust a hand into 
one of its pockets. Meanwhile he was talking 
with speed, and now addressed his wife without 
looking at her 

“The fact is, Marion, I remembered, when 
half way duwn-town in the elevated, that I’d 
left an important business letter in this coat 
Strayne has just told me that he forgot to take 
the coat upstairs—stupid fellow!—so I hurried 
downstairs again to get it Ah, here’s the 
letter | want!” 

Marion saw, if her friend did not see, the 
gleam of a lilac-tinted envelope as 1 Was swept 
into a breast-pocket of the overcoat which 
adorned the person of Mr. Trent Kingsland. 

And then this gentleman, a little flushed after 
his late pallor, said a few rapid words of genial 
farewell to Agnes, made a few buoyant waves 
of the hand toward his wife, and gracefully 
disappr ired 


he two women looked one another in 


silence 

‘“Marion,’’ at length said Agnes, in a voice 
vibrant with feeling, ‘She came back to get that 
letter! And he was very concerned about it, 
was he not?”’ 

‘S'Verv.’? 

Agne s hastened to her friend’s sicl **Mar- 
ion, do you mean that you’ll never say a word 
to him even now?” ; 

‘“No | shall never say a word to him, even 
now.’’ ; 

Agnes looked steadily at the floor, as if in 
deep meditation Then she caught one of 
Marion’s hands in both her own. 

‘*But vou will suffer.”’ 

‘Yes, 1 shall suffer.’’ 

‘© And give . no. . sign?’ 

‘*And give no sign 
Agnes stooped and kissed the hand she was 

t 


’ 


holding. After a sligh terval she said, some 
**Marion, I—I don’t think Vl 


take the three o’clock train to Boston, after all 


what brokenl 
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Glansnau, in a re 


Tl \ I in Consul at 


nt letter » the Department of State, savs 
that a report © soon to be published in a Ger- 
man medical journal by Professor R. Pfeipper 
und Dr. W. k , two well-known bacteriolo- 
gists of Berlin, giving the results of a number 
of experiments they have made with ‘‘typhus 
untitox , 

“Tf their hopes are contirmed,’’ says the Con- 
ul tl l f therapeutics in infectious 


diseas will have received another most valu- 
m 

discovery. Che 

known to exist largely in 

water, and the fact that they 

liz infection Is 


this new 


ire Trequentls the direct cause of 


widely recognized by authorities on bacteri 








ology Con 1ently this latest important dis- 
covery is to be greeted with joy, as it may 
prove in the future the means of preserving 
numberl from untimely demise, par- 
ticularly as man is susceptible to attack from 
these bacilla during the best years of his de 
velopme! twenty to twenty-five years. The 
inoculatior f ‘typhus antitoxine’ can be easily 
und quick ecuted, and will prove of great 
value and benefit especially in times ot epl- 
demic, W the need for a prompt and effica- 
is lif iving remedy is most urgent. The 
ent I r tn experiments will soon be 
published for tt benetit of the medical world.”’ 
Francis Galton traces, in the ‘‘Fortnightly 
R w i hypothetical discovery of a system 
f oY m the planet Mars, and shows 
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wn. and each one would have a definite bear 

it r direction W reference to the others. 

All is now plain s uling The Martians signal 
the symbols of a number of sides, and, as each 
received, a line is drawn in a_ particular 


From the formula thus obtained, a 
picture can be reproduced, The conclusion is 
that 


pl nets 


intelligible messages are possibile between 
ifficiently near together for signaling 
purposes 

The Washington Weather Bureau has issued 
1 pamphlet containing replies to some questions 
referred to the recent Meteorological Confer- 
ence at Paris, and giving an account of the 
methods of extending meteorological observa- 
tions in the interest of agriculture. By a lib- 
eral use of the telegraph and the co operation 
of the Postal Service, the dissemination of 
weather forecasts has steadily increased until 
at the present time they are exhibited in more 
than thirty thousand places. One of the sim- 
plest ind most effective means of making the 
forecasts known consists in telegraphing them 
to a central point, and duplicating the mes- 
sages, by using the Government franked postal 
cards, to all places that can be reached in use- 
ful time. A simple printing outfit, consisting 
of rubber logotypes with hand-stamp, is suffi- 
cient for the purpose. A novel means has also 
been lately tried with some degree of success; 
viz., the utilization of the post-office stamp for 
dating the time of receipt of letters, etc., at the 
office of destination, by combining the weather 
forecast with the stamp showing the name of 
the receiving office, etc. Thus the recipients 
of the letters get the weather forecast at prac- 
tically no additional cost of labor to the post- 
office officials. The issue of the Daily Weather 
Map is very speedily done by what is called the 
chalk-plate printing process. It consists of a 
plate, covered with specially prepared 
chalk, making a surface suitable for receiving 
the curves and symbols representing the condi- 
tions of weather. The plate when thus _ pre- 
pared is stereotyped in the usual way, while 
the text is rapidly nade up by the use of logo- 
ty pes. 


steel 


Telegraph, telephone, telephot! The last is 
the latest, the newest surprise. It has been 
in the air fora year. It has been talked up 
and laughed down. Now it has come. The 
inventor is D’Unger—to whom I could wish 
a more harmonious name—and the invention is 
a process by which pictures, handwriting and 
printed matter can be transmitted by wire all 
over the world. 

By means of this discovery the entire edition 
of the London “Time a’? can be reproduced here 
on the morning of its publication abroad. In 
view of the difference of time it could even ap- 
pear here six hours earlier. The proprietor of 
one of the great New York dailies is also pro- 
prietor of one of the leading papers in San 
Francisco. By means of the telephot the dif- 
ferent pages of the New York edition could be 
received and reproduced in California. 

The apparatus contains two Crookes tubes. 
In the first—which is the transmitter—there 
are two platinum disks which form the termi- 
nals of a secondary circuit and which cause the 
tube to emit X-rays. In addition, a V-shaped 
piece of platinum suspended in the tube acts as 
a deflector, casting the rays downward on the 
article to be copied and increasing their en¢ rgy. 
The article itself lies on a sheet of rubber, and 
through it the rays pass to another disk, which 
concentrates them and casts them upon a varia- 
tor, a round piece of metal set into a frame at 
the bottom of which isalever. This lever rests 
upon a fulcrum, and it has at the shorter end 
four carbon pencils, through which it 
These pencils swing freely and rest upon a 
carbon rod, the rod being insulated from the 
lever upon which the pencils swing. The X- 
rays from above playing upon, or rather bom- 
barding, the round receiving plate, causes it to 
vibrate, and as the variator is located in the 
primary circuit, separate and distinct from that 
which operates the first tube, it induces a sec- 
ondary current in another coil, and in this 
secondary current is placed the second Crookes 
tube. The current entering this latter tube, 
being variated by the variator’s action in pro- 
portion to the amount of resistance offered to 
the rays in passing through the object of which 


passes. 


i copy is desired, sends out its rays less such 


resistance, these rays acting upon the sensitive 
1 Crookes tube, upon 


below the second 
taken. 


plate 
which the photograph copy 1s 
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BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


BY EDGAR SALTUS., 


THERE was given last week two new plays 
and a revival of ‘‘London Assurance.’’ ‘The 
latter, with Miss Rehan as Lady Gay Spanker, 
was charming. Of the plays one was an artis- 
tic success and the other an inartistic failure. 

Success takes precedence. It was achieved 
by Miss Morton in ‘‘A Fool of Fortune,”’ pre- 
sented at the Fifth Avenue Theater and prop- 
erly advertised as a comedy of contemporaneous 
New York life. I do not know that I have 
met a man quite such an ass and yet who man- 
aged to be so entirely sympathetic as was the 
central character, but the logie of his end was 
as dramatic as it was inevitable and unexpected, 

The story is that of a self-made man just re- 
turned from Europe with a London drawl and 
a French son-in-law. During his absence his 
partner has involved him in ruin. He takes to 
drink and shatters his health. But the French- 
man, who naturally is a Count and incidentally 
an honest man, recovers for him a large part of 
his fortune. Whereat excitement and joy fin- 
ish what drink had begun. In the midst of 
congratulations of friends and relatives he falls 
apparently asleep, but asleep in death. Smil- 
ingly the friends and relatives retreat and the 
dead man is left alone on the stage with his old 
partner, kneeling, heart broken, at his feet. 

This climax cannot be sufticiently com- 
mended. It was good acting, and, what is 
as rare, it was good art. 

It was Mr. Crane who played the part, and 
he has never played anything as well before. 
His representation of a Wall Street man smitten 
by elegantiasis, ashamed of himself for being 
so, and lapsing into occasional hale and hearty 
curbstone ways, was capital. But it was in 
the last act, in his collapse after a burst of 
exultant joy, that he was really great. 

There are only two excuses for heavy drink- 
ing; one is youth, which can stand it, and the 
other is unhappiness, which can’t. This idea 
was effectively presented and another as well. 
Foreigners who marry or who want to marry 
American girls are not all of them bunco sharps 
and scalliwags. On the contrary it would be 
surprising were it understood what good chaps 
the majority of them are. Heretofore on the 
American stage invariably and inevitably they 
have been villains. It was pleasant in this piece 
to see an old stupidity knocked on the head. 

The failure which it is my melancholy duty 
to record is Mr. Gilbert Parker’s ‘‘Seats of the 
Mighty,’’ given by Beerbohm Tree at the 
Knickerbocker. When the curtain went up on 
the first act the house was filled; when it de- 
scended on the last it was empty—a fact which 
did not in the least dishearten Mr. Parker. He 
told the empty benches that they constituted 
the brightest, the keenest and most brilliant 
audience in the world, and that he realized 
what a victory for him was in their applause. 

This bit of complacency would have been 
ludicrous had it not been pathetic. There had 
been applause and plenty of it, but it was not 
for Mr. Parker, not for ‘‘The Seats of the 
Mighty,’’ it was for Beerbohm Tree. Mr. Tree 
might appear in a Punch and Judy show and 
he would always be recognized as the actor of 
talent and ability which he is. 

It was a relief the next evening to look in at 
‘‘Jack and the Beanstalk,’’ an extravaganza 
which has been running here for several weeks. 
The music is old, every scrap of it; but, as it 
has been sorted from uncopyrighted scores by 
a musician of discrimination, it is all of it good. 
The scenery, too, is guod. There was a finale 
of one act in which the Giant is looking out 
from the top of his tower while Jack is ascend- 
ing to it on the stalk, which took you straight 
back to the fairyland of nursery days. The 
jests are not very witty and the farce is not 
very rollicking. Had a poet joined with the 
musician in concocting the play something ex- 
tremely fetching might have been the result. 
As it is you had to take your pleasure where 
you found it, and that was in the rare pretti- 
ness of the chorus girls and the novelty of the 
electric ballet, a dance, all too short, in which 
a number of young women appear with lights 
in their clothes, and which reminded you of the 
glow worms that tropical maidens sometimes 
display. But glow worms emit light of but one 
color, while these were canary and cobalt, ver- 
milion and They were not dazzling, 
but they were odd, suggestive of future possi- 
bilities, and, theatrically, new. 
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XV. 

GENIUS NATURAL AND REGEN 

ERATE 

THE world honors its geniuses as well as it 
knows how; but it can judge them only from 
the outside. Material is needed for a history of 
genius from within. Genius is so different from 
that kind of ability known as talent—which is 
the best kind that the world ever has—that it 
cannot respond to the rule-of-thumb method of 
It is a visitor from the Fourth 
from the common 


measurement. 
Dimension. It is so far 
scope, that we are quite unable to distinguish 
between the comparative values of its several 
degrees. We lump all its manifestations under 
the general name of Genius, and let it go at 
that. 

An inhabitant of Holland, on being suddenly 
transported to the region of the Alps or the 
Himalayas, sees snow-covered peaks soaring 
above him into the blue, and is astounded at 
such heaven-scaling grandeur; he never thinks 
of estimating comparative altitudes. A mem- 
ber of the Alpine Club, on the other hand, 
regards these high places with a calculating 
and unterrified eye, and proceeds to point out 
that Mont Blanc is taller than the Jung Frau, 


and that Mount Everest is the king of al! 
mountains—unless Central African discoveries 
should hereafter reveal a titan loftier yet. 


Only assiduous study of mountains and of 
cvenius fits a critic for the arduous task of dis- 
crimination. 

Before going further it may be prudent te 
remark that it is not indispensable to possess 
genius in order competently to criticise it. In- 
deed, the critical faculty is also, in its genuine 
manifestation, a thing by itself. To create 
something, and to judge of a creation, are two 
faculties owning no relationship to each other. 
As a rule, geniuses are not sound critics. Their 
attacks are apt to be sweeping and annihila- 
tive, their appreciation unmeasured and radiant 
with a glory of its own. The criticism of such 
a man as Swinburne, for instance, is inspiring 
reading, but you would never recognize what 
he talks about by what he says. As much 
might be said, with reservations, of Ruskin, 
who, however, is far more a true critic than 
Swinburne. But it is not Ruskin’s judgment 
of existing works of art that is valuable, so 
much as his conception of what an ideal art 
ought to be. It is the ideal, and not the real- 
ity, that he beholds and describes. His criti- 
cism is in truth a creative act, and belongs in 
a province by itself. His work may be termed 
dependent creation, as that of Shakespeare is 
independent. He never painted a great pict- 
ure, but he can take a great picture as painted, 
and so desevibe it as to inspire another artist to 
paint something as good or better. 

However, it is not my present 
criticise any particular works of genius, or even 
to draw distinctions between one man of genius 
and another. Nor shall I attempt the absurd 
feat of putting genius into a phrase, and call- 
ing that a definition. I shall take genius for 
granted as an admitted entity, and proceed to 
inguire whether the genius of age is the same 
as that of youth; and, if not, what and why is 
the difference. Which of the two is the higher 
manifestation of spiritual power? 

There is a lovely and profound ode by a great 
poet, on the subject of intimations of immortal- 
ity. ‘‘Heaven,”’’ says Wordsworth, “‘lies about 
us in our infancy; and trailing clouds of glory 
do we come from God Who is our home.’’ The 
human spirit, arriving fresh from its Creator, is 
fragrant still with odors of Paradise, and the 
rainbow garments which it wore in heaven 
have not yet become dulled into invisibility by 
the deadening atmosphere of mortal existence. 
It comes gifted with ‘‘the vision and the faculty 
Divine,’’ and for a season it retains them and 
men bow down before it as if it were an angel. 

3ut by-and-by the holy endowment is forgot- 
ten, and our common human clay shuts in and 
hampers the nobler soul. The ¢ renius becomes 
sagacious and worlily-wise, and tries to build 


purpose to 






pawrnoang’s  $ 


a temple to God out of material thir I 
wih ippiaus l crit s staal t 
demons of the Pit grin aside, while they i} 
their hands, and whisper to one nother tl 
there is no 1 I danger that thi man Ww 


bring heaven down to earth 


Such has been the history of many geniuses 
\ wholesome anda | el mind, 1 ou | l 
synthetic; it draws the remote toward the near, 


delights to group and organize, and is happy in 


finding out analogies It is clear-eyed, becau 
it has not acquired prejudices, and _ possesse 
that wisdom which is the latural pre ient of 


sophistication. It has the insight of intuition, 


unobseured by questionable knowledge; and 
the courage of innocence, with its fait In 
short, its faculties are potent because no mate 


rial blight has as yet nipped or corrupted them; 


it believes. because it has never bee: tempted 
by the self-satisfactions of doubt It ha the 
beauty and symmetry of the l st hie 
before the conflict with Apollyon has prov 
the pith and force of the fair appearance I 
eer ; an +] rt th 4 
awellis In a paiace Im thie il LOVE Witi 
hues and purity of the skies; but it has st 
| ; 

prove whether it can found a house upon the 
living rock 

\ great writer has said that a man’s later 


life may be fully occupied o 
visions which illuminated his youth. But such 
is not the usual history of those who have dis 
played genius in their early manhood. Af 
the first blare of silver trumpets, they are | 
guiled into accepting facts instead of truth, and 
lapse into the plausible delusion that the wis 
dom of the children of this world 
the children of light Kx 


more effi 


cacious than that of 
perience presents 1tse lf to them in the guise of 
who points out 


to them the folly of enthusiasm, and 


a sober and sagacious old man, 
prea he » 
the expediency of suspended judgment ‘* Let 
us not rashly conclude that a true 
merely because we deem it beautiful,”’ 
the venerable sage. ‘‘After all, what is truth, 
and what beauty? Is it not the part of gen 
and even of reverence to first 
of the world as we find them, 


thing Is 


remarks 


uine good-senst 
examine the facts 
classifying them according to such laws of mat- 
ter as we are able to distinguish, and only after- 
ward to inquire whether these facts may serve 
as the basis or analogue of spiritual things? 
Be inductive, my son, not deductive; 
upward from the things you know, not down 
ward from figments of your own imagination. 
Au ounce of knowledge which you can prove 
against all comers is worth a universe of 
and fancies which the most elementary 
fail to substantiate.”’ 

The paths of true and of 
diverge at their outset by an angle so small that 
one may easily be misled into adopting th 
wrong one. Moreover, it is easy to be seen that 
the first is beset with all manner of lions and 
pitfalls, whereas the latter stretches safely on 
ward to the horizon, and there is nothing to 
indicate that, at that point, it plunges abruptly 
into the abyss. All who travel it are cocksure, 
and scoff at the followers of the per lous way ; 
while these are never able to demonstrate any 
thing, but respond to ali inquiries and argu 
ments by asserting that they know because 
they know. How can a man know what he 
cannot prove? Is not proof the 
knowledge? 

Exquisite are the creations of young genius; 
but when a certain ag 1, the 
product of the youth undergoes a change. The 
critics of the Reviews declare that he has im 
proved ; he has had some of the 
knocked out of him, and will surely ao some 
thing of permanent value before he dies. 
pose Keats had lived to be thirty, forty, Sixty 
years old That deli ate, S@NSUOUS VisloOn 
would have perhaps grown 


reasou 


hopes 


tests 


1 


false knowledge 


basis of all 


has been attaine 


nonsense 


coarse witl 





what is now but a tender suggestion would 
have become [Toss ind high-« olored. He 
would have grown to doubt the reality of the 


- 
Realms of Gold which he traveled in his boy 
hood, and his ear would have been dulled to the 
spiritual music which once he heard when the 
nightingale sang He would have dis 
that the Queen of E1 
woman with 

scribed and 
a cattle 


yvered 


pre | 


have ult 


dymion was a 
he would 


estimated her after the 


points, and 
manner of 
He would not have stopped at 


the ‘“‘warmed jewels’ of the maiden in “‘St 
Agnes’ Eve,’ but would have painted a bi 
liant and punctual picture of the details of her 
toilet. Already, in the last sonnet that | 
wrote, he can find nothing more fitting with 


In Substantiatinge the 


ter 
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praise fre luart R vel 

[ KE ol ou I ha ‘ Kt t ‘ 
Milton Ch ind sf beaut 
Midsummer Night rean or of the poer 
to Joy a 1M we! Vv, are not or 8 tN th ! 
to be quelled int of eartl m 
standards The or “ I W \ 
Tempest,’” the thers by tl vyreatest e] 
our tongue Milton ad e his worsil 
beauty ni ith, t adevot fill elt 
saving Oo his mi cf I 5 
we may I I \ id 1 nh fi t 
ter, the s} nflict triump! 

n unexample Hach was ter 
end than i i nit Nothi r 
ore of \ h wa t, but much w i | 
that \y ! ne I i (a10l ver 
these met! heir birtl t they r 
be born ag rré ry They ov 
came Aj ind from that victory derive 
a powel whic nly the fight with the f L fie 
can bestow 

The se are marked 1} istrat I ot a gene! 
truth, whicl 1 in the epest parts of 
our human nature Chere is a genius of youth 
ind a genius <« ige; the first mav be lost « 
polluted; tl ecol mes iInwrought int 
the verv t ft the im tal ul ind 
hares its ii ility Notl can assail or 
subdue it t ha pa ed thi nh the tur ( 
seven tin heated and ] ny ! Phi 
venius © vouth may « xist wit oseness ol 
life and base ai the second I never 
found save 1t thi wi! have denied then 
selves, and attained to the life of reweneration 
It is the human expression of true religion: the 
belief of man in God, and their atonement 

The world at large does not accept the truth 
of what we term regeneration It does not 
concede that there is a vital difference between 


the man who has had this 
and the one who has not 
appear much the same. The 
as apt to become prominent in the public eye as 


is the other. He grasps the earth more firmly, 


and leaves a deeper mark upon it But if the 
regenerate man has also regenerate genius, he 
wins both heaven and earth; he can never die 
here any more than there Races of mankind 
pass away, but his words and deeds do not pa 

away Kor they are of the essence of m wnkind 
itself, of which races are but transient mani 
festations Such men are Buddha, Mencius, 
Homer, Shakespeare, Dante, Milton—and a 


few more 

In some part of the earth, in all ages, there 
august line Is suffered 
The bright inheritance is 
handed down and on from one to another, not 
after the flesh, but after the spirit God neve! 
leaves Himself without a witness in the world 


Is genlus; the never 


wholly to die out 


Some human being is always in commission, 


speak or do the things which testify of Divine 
Wisdom, Love and Mercy The language he 
uses sounds sweet and simple in the ear; but 


for those attuned to hear truly, it sets the uni 


verse vibrating in harmony. All 


fenlus Speak 
the same language, understanded onl by the 
Initiate But the geniu I yout the natural 


genius of the natural man—is but as the warble 
of a bird in the air, which dies away; or as the 
glow of the rainbow on the cl 


with the sun The genius of age ol revenera 
tion—Is made of hfe and impart t; 1tis ino 
cent but not ignorant, fearless but wise, lovely 
but orderly Let th who have the first 
fer all things to attain the cond; f it 1s 
ter for a man to be rn and live 1] l and 
dumt begval that t have held withit I 
hand the P of great Pr ind | 
iway JULIAN Ha 
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rATI ENATOR RAIN} MARK HANNA GOVERNOR-ELECT BLACK. THOMAS C. PLATT 
J } i f th Mark Hanna ws born in Columbiana County Frank 8. Black was born in Limington, York Thomas ( was born in Oswego, Tioga 
} Ol Sis. Att ize of rteen he entered County, Me n March 1853, His father was a County, N.Y He entered Yale as a mem 
' to ‘ ( levela isa rk, a ¥ to-do and highly respected farmer,and young ber of the class of 1853, but, owing to ill health, 
A sso i i \ ; , 
‘ ba i I 1 fathe Biack worked on the farm during the summer was obliged to discontinue his studies before com 
( 1 \ j { H . i n to rese a months of his bovhood, going to school in the pleting the academical course Not long after 
. WN ule I ‘ winter months, He studied with determination, Jeaving college he became interested in polities, 
. . (art t & ( =) i ntiy ho and whet sey 12° + . m 
and i KOS s electec Fi t > - 
had j tw bu and « ot ' fi while. a short cours iM iin 1 a - ed Coun 7 ere OS Tioga 
% iM } und Card. of he secured an appointment as a sé County He that position for three years 
‘ ud. Under the neighborhood of Lebanon. I In 1872 he became a member of the Forty-third 
P 1 fir Dartmouth College at Hanover Congre and was re-elected to the Forty-fourth. 
\ I l it k for ul wing to hi 1 . Pp ‘ a grat y 
: ; neOl 3 : st net Panes Mr Platt Was appointed a commissioner of quar 
Pe ving been engaged in minit his class; to was oblived to antine by Governor Cornell, in January 1880, and 
tl York I i ‘ , 1 mar scturit industries He i teach i hi soon became early in the wing year was chosen United 
‘ el He P t of the Union Nat - al Bank, which he pop ilar among sm 1 ay i on wa States Senato Soon after the inauguration of 
' t « ea pt the ca editor of t pe tter e Was ' - 

le ( ( *resident Gartield, the usal 2 - agis- 
on ‘ { Govert nt Director the Union graduated, he went to Johnstown, Fulton County, President G he refusal of the Chief Magis 
na 1, and ser . In J 1d¢ | Railroad, t which he wa appointed by N und accepted the editorship of a local news trate to permit the distribution of federal patron- 
wi t t I ( eland, Mr. Hanna has never sought paper called Ihe Journa Not Jong afterward e in New York to be dictated by the Senators 
‘ Upor Ca i 1 ftice In view of tl fact he became a reporter on “ The Troy Whig How " led to the resignation of Senators 
: el is influence he has wielded in the ever, he did not find newspaper work sufficiently nd Platt They sought a re-election 
opened a law of i ulvocacy of President-elect remunerative, and » took the position of man from the Albany », but this, after a 
beca i \ I I Meck t re remarkable. At - effi ag lerk in the law office of Messrs. Robertson prolonged and heated struggle, they failed to 
' hen o 4 ¥ reanizer has never been known in’ & Foster. In 1879 he was admitted to the bar obtain. Since that time, however, ex-Senator 
’ Whether he w vecept a p in He presently opened a law office of his own, and Platt has been exceptionally active in both State 
ars lt ou ° . - oes . t t Cabinet is uncertain, but no place could from the outset met with success. His political and National campaigns. In the late Presidential 
State Senator unt SK I i i mber ‘ I r ervice and there is a cor career began in 1886, when. in that year’s cam- canvass he was, up to the hour when the nomina- 
of the Federal House of 1 In I busi men that the financial ir paign, he made speeches on the Republican side — tion for the Presidency was actually made by the 
try would be safe.if Mr. Hanna all over Rensselaer County. He figured con Republican National Convention at St. Louis, es- 
cember 1504 he was aga ‘ ate Sena ve nade Secretary of the Treasury. To qualify spicuously, also, as a stump speaker in the cam pecially conspicuous through his opposition to 
to f 4 Vacancy cause Mr. ¢ ries T. Saxto ! f rthat office, it might be necessary for paign of 1892. In the autumn of 18% Mr. Black Governor McKinley Once nominated, neverthe- 
al tot tl fl t-G ! ( r, to get rid of certain kinds of prop is elected a Member of Congress, and on Aug. less. McKinley had no more energetic supporter. 
N 1893. Mr. I bast Gt Sey ert sich he now owns This he, like A. ‘I’. Stew 2 1896, was nominated for Governor by the New Mr. Platt is President of the United States Express 
_— , - = = ™ : urt under similar circumstances, might be unwill York Republican State Convention, He was, itis Company, and what with the affairs of that com- 

ator by his senat at district ng to de well known, elected by an immense majority pany and with politics, his time is well occupied 


THE Russian painter, Alexis Bogoluboff, died sud- at present in the Military Club, Paris, a gift from the 
denly, lately, of the rupture of an aneurism, in his Czar. On this occasion M. Bogoluboff was made a Com- 
apartment on the Boulevard des Batignolles, Paris. He mander of the Legion of Honor. Czar Nicholas II. 
was seventy-two years of age, painter to the Imperial ordered the painter to commemorate the arrival of the 
Court of Russia, and member of the Imperial Academy Russian sovereigns at Cherbourg on the 5th of October 
of St. Petersburg. The late Emperor, Alexander IIL, last. The painter was present on the occasion with two 
ordered him to paint the arrival of the Russian squadron of his pupils, and witnessed the arrival of the Czar and 
at Toulon in 1898, and the review of Admiral Avelane’s Czarina at Cherbourg: he took several sketches for the 
squadron by the late President Carnot. The picture of grand picture he was about to paint. His obsequies took 
the arrival of the squadron painted by M. Bogoluboff is place in the Russian church, Rue Daru. 
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THE AUTO-MOTOR CAR IN ENGLAND, 


CARS ROM LONDON YO BRIGHTON” STARTING FROM NOR 


The Grandduke Alexis, 


the Duke de Leuchtenberg: 


Baron de Mohrenheim, Russian Ambassador, MM. de 


Giers, Counselor of the 


Embassy, Kartzoff, Consul- 


General of Russia, and the most notable members of the 
Russian colony in Paris, were present, as also the most 
distinguished French artists. <A battalion of the Twenty- 
eighth Regiment of the line, with flag and music, ren- 
dered honor to the deceased. At the close of the service 
the casket was placed in the vaults of the church, where 
it will remain until its departure for St. Petersburg. 
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THE VALUE OF A LIFE. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

OUR civilization presents the rather curious 
spectacle of being at once the most careful and 
the most heedless of life of any of which there 
is record. The daily paper, and one’s private 
daily experience almost, furnishes instances of 
this anomaly. Here isa page of suicides. For 
all imaginable reasons, or unreasons, these 
wretched people have drowned, poisoned, sti- 
fled, shot or slashed themselves; they were 
poor, or sick, or in love, or in hate, or had 
heard Bob Ingersoll, or feared to be caught 
robbing henroosts, or were bored, or were 
bound to get their names into the papers, even 
though they might not see them there them- 
selves. Any excuse will do, if only they may 
rid themselves of this undesirable existence. 
They leave letters behind them, expatiating in 
language grammatical or otherwise on the in- 
juries which they conceived themselves to have 
sustained, and occasionally hoping that those 
dependent on them for a livelihood will be 
taken care of by persons whom Providence 
had not set apart for that purpose; but never 
by any chance admitting that life was a thing 
of which man has no right to dispose. As I 
write, I learn that a long string of fools have 
been cutting their throats because the weather 
was unduly warm for the time of year, and 
they could not wait for the fall of the ther- 
mometer this evening. 

To say that these people do not command my 
sympathy or respect is to use the language of 
studied moderation. That I harbor not the 
least animosity against them is due to two 
causes: first, I feel assured that they could 
have taken nothing from the world which the 
world would more willingly be without; and 
secondly, because it is as probable as anything 
beyond the cognizance of our physical experi- 
ence can be, that they will find themselves far 
more uncomfortable in the place they have 
gone to than in that they have abandoned. 
The man who blows out his brains in this 
world may be certain that he will find none 
ready-made for him in the world to come; 
there are none there of the peculiarly imbecile 
variety which he has divested himself of here. 
His destiny thenceforth is to be brainless in 
every sense of the word, instead of, as here- 
tofore, only in the sense of lacking human 
intelligence. 

There has been a book published to show by 
statistics how many people commit suicide year 
by year, and on what pretexts. It seems to me 
a quite uncalled-for volume; nobody cares any- 
thing about the subject, unless it be intending 
suicides, whose feelings are not worth sane per- 
sons’ attention. But it shows—this book—that 
the number is increasing, and that the pretexts 
are becoming constantly more flimsy. Upon 
the whole, then, we may conclude that human 
life is held in less estimation—is regarded as 
more worthless—with every day that passes; 
and that this indifference is unqualified is at- 
tested by the fact that it is always his or her 
own life which the suicide takes; for if it be 
true that a man will give anything in exchange 
for his life, it follows that when he gives that for 
nothing, it must have become valueless indeed. 

This is one aspect of the situation; now for 
the other. The same paper which has fur- 
nished us with the not unwelcome news that 
the number of fools has diminished over-night, 
informs us that one or two who had designed a 
release from their troubles, but through clumsi- 
ness had failed to get off, have been arrested 
and will be kept in jail for the ‘‘offense.’’ At 
a first glance one might infer that the authori- 
ties were angry because this superfluous citizen 
had slipped up in the one useful act of his 
career; but it presently appears that he is to 
be punished not because he failed, but because 
it was against the law for him totry! Yes, it 
is against the law to do that which nobody 
hesitates to do when the weather happens not 
to suit him, or he loses his collar-button. On 
the one side we have the settled conviction of 
the community, vindicated by their practice, 
that life is of no account; and on the other 
hand we find an antiquated, incongruous, and 
indefensibly ridiculous law, forbidding the com- 
munity to act as it believes! The recognition 
of such a piece of legislative imbecility almost 
renders one disposed to commit a little suicide 
one’s self. For is it not the community that 
makes the law? If I am hungry, shall I enact 
a law that I must not eat? If I don’t value 
life, why should I put forward a law calculated 
to make innocent people imagine that I do? 
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My left hand picks my pocket, and my right 
straightway claps a handcuff on it! 

But enough about suicide as bearing upon 
the topic under discussion. Let us turn to 
something less exasperating. 

Take the case of life in animals—non-human 
animals, of course. Now, Il am informed that 
there is a society for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals; I am told that animals have a right 
to their lives, and still more if possible to their 
physical comforts; we are not to go about kill- 
ing beasts, or torturing them. If we do, we 
are to be fined or imprisoned. I am inclined 
to believe, at first, that this is a good regula- 
tion, and in accord with the spirit generally ex 
pressed by honest folks. Of course the regula 
tion isnot meant to apply to ‘‘noxious”’ animals, 
though probably the life they enjoy is just the 
same kind of life as others; or to wild animals, 
because they furnish us with skins, tusks, blub 
ber, and other commodities, which, it now ap 
pears, we value more highly than (their) life; 
or to such domestic animals as the ox, the 
sheep, the kid, the calf—because we have dis 
covered that these are good to eat, and of course 
we value a toothsome dish more than life as 
found in these domestic animals. But the law 
applies to dogs, cats, horses, and the like, which 
are not good to eat, and are in some cases of 
practical use to man in his affairs; these ani 
mals’ lives are to be protected under all cir 
cumstances, unless they go mad or become 
superannuated, and then they are to be extin- 
guished painlessly. It is an excellent law. 

But here I pick up a pamphlet emanating 
from a medical source, and read in it that cer- 
tain eminent or would-be eminent persons of 
the medical profession are in the habit of carv- 
ing and torturing and destroying with linger- 
ing agonies only devisable by minds of trained 
ingenuity, all sorts of animals, especially the 
hitherto exempt dogs and cats and horses. | 
look to find what manner of punishment is 
visited upon these executioners, and discover 
that they are a class in high honor with their 
fellows; they get medals and testimonials, and 
are quoted and admired as benefactors of their 
species—and for aught I know of other species 
too. The explanation adduced is, that by these 
torturings they acquire knowledge which en- 
ables them to prevent people from getting ill, 
or being destroyed by accident or their own 
carelessness. They are called ‘‘vivisectors’’ 
cutters of the living; and are restrained from 
practicing their experiments upon human as 
well as upon non-human animals only by con- 
siderations hereafter to be touched upon. They 
value life so highly that they spend their lives 
in taking it with the most excruciating agonies; 
and despite the notorious fact that the alleged 
benefits to physiology and medicine are, accord- 
ing tu the best authorities in the medical profes- 
sion itself, totally imaginary. There is not a 
single instance—so the great authorities assure 
us—of any knowledge having been acquired by 
vivisection which could not have been got in a 
normal way with the additional security that it 
was trustworthy. This being so, how are we 
to understand the honors and immunities which 
vivisectors enjoy? Why is there a society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, unless it 
be empowered to fulfill its office? What sort 
of value is that which we attach to life, if we 
value more our palate, or our pocket, or our 
amusement, or our love of cruelty? Why do 
we protest so much and perform so little? If 
we do value life, why do we not prove it by 
protecting it?—instead of merely passing laws 
that seem to protect it and do not? Is the law 
passed in order to maintain a reputation for 
virtues which we do not possess? But in whose 
eyes, then, is this reputation to be maintained? 
In whose but in our own? and yet it is our 
selves who commit the outrages which our- 
selves penalize and denounce. 

Well. but let us come to the taking of human 
life other than that of animals, and of a per 
son’s own. Is there as much incongruity be- 
tween the penalties which we assign to murder, 
properly so called, and our inner practical atti- 
tude toward murder, as there is between our 
profession and our practice in the other cases 
adduced above? 

The first thing to strike us is the provision of 
the law against murder, which inflicts the pen- 
alty of death. To take human life is so wicked 
that only the taking of human life can even 
things up. This law has several manifest rec- 
ommendations: in the first place it prevents the 
murderer from continuing to murder; secondly, 
it punisbes him for the murder already done, 
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by showing him how it feels to be murdered 
himself; thirdly t admonishes others wh« 
might be disposed to murder, by giving them 
an object lesson in the art with the latest scien 
tific improvements; fourthly, it protects life by 
taking another for each one that has been sac 
riticed. { pon the whole, nothing could more 


satisfactorily establish our sense of the value of 
human life than the law against murder. 

Meanwhile great number of industrious 
persons find livelihood in inventing and 
manufacturing instruments for the taking of 
human life by wholesale. This might at first 
appear strange; but it is at once explained by 
the statement that these lives are to be taken in 
war. War isnot murder; on the contrary, you 
wear a uniform, are paid so much a day, and 
are gazetted for bravery and efficiency on the 


field of battle. Wars are very popular, or 
would be if they were not so expensive; like 
other good things, they come high, but occa 
sionally we must have them A gun which 


can kill a hundred people fourteen miles off is 
a great boon; there is no law against using it, 
provided there be a ‘‘war.’’ A war is a whole 
sale slaughter authorized by the governments 
of two or more nations, organized for the pro 
tection of human property, liberty and life. 

It must by this time be evident how sincere 
is our value for human life; and it is unneces 
sary to enlarge upon our simpler and more do- 
mestic methods of getting md of it, such as 
drain-pipes, cigarettes, whisky-cocktails, Stock 
Exchanges, railway travel, cable cars, and 
fashionable marriages. No nation which did 
not regard human life with holy reverence 
would support these institutions. It is obvi- 
ous on the face of it. 

Now I wish we might be serious for a mo- 
ment, and let ourselves see things as they are. 
Are we the sport of a hypocritical sentiment, in 
ghastly contradiction to our genuine feeling and 
belief? Will any gentleman or lady in the au- 
dience stand up and say that he or she cares as 
much for human life as the law makes us pre 
tend we do? Can he or she name any conven- 
ience or pleasure which she or he does Dow se 
cretly consider preferable? Leave out of count 
the circle of fortunate persons who are enriched 
by your personal regard or acquaintance, and 
let us hear how much you care what becomes 
of any one else. We are all listening: do not 
be embarrassed, for I can assure you that if 
you reply ‘‘Not a tinker’s commission!’’? you 
will express the true sense of the meeting. 

Yes, it is true: we preach one way, and do 
the opposite We would better conform our 
law to our practice. There is nothing so con- 
ducive to moral rottenness as to do evil deeds 
in the livery of Heaven. ‘‘Do no murder!’ we 
ery, wiping our bloodstained knives and testing 
the edge for the next victim. I hear a great 
deal about the massacres of Armenians lately; 
but I[ incline to think that the Sultan and bis 
Turks is in a healthier moral condition than we 
in New York, who are at this moment trying 
for her life a half-imbecile Italian girl for the 
killing of her lover. Does any one pretend to 
say that Cataldo was not deserving of death, 
and that Maria was not the proper person to in- 
flict it? I begin to think that murder ought to 
retire from its present position of primacy in 
crime, and take a place back among the pecca- 
dillos, like eating with your knife and saying 
**T done it.”’ Let us at all events repeal the 
ridiculous provision that makes all deliberate 
murders of one degree of turpitude. A woman 
who kills a man who has ruined her ought 
never to be so much as reprimanded. If she 
likes to do it, it is her own affair, and no one 
should hinder or punish Is there any one to 
maintain that had Cataldo killed Maria Barberi 

as no doubt he would have done had she an 
noved him much longer—he would not have 
been more deserving of punishment than is she? 


Does any one even declare that such death as 
Cataldo suffered was not infinitely too good for 
him? We decorate our vivisectors, we promote 


our soldiers, we pity our suicides; and we put 
the Italian imbecile in a cell and keep the gal- 
And all the 
while not one of us cares a snap of the finger 


whether ten thousand Marias and Cataldos die 


lows hanging over her for vears 





violent deaths every day 


Let Major McKinley reform the criminal code, 
and let the tariff alone Otherwise, a President 
may one day sweep the country with the plank 
that one life is not of the same value as another, 
and that the taking of life is not to be regarded 
asacrime unless it is proved to be so in each 


instance. 
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DO YOU 
WANT IT? 


You can get it in the Womankind 


word contest. ow many English 
words can you form from the nine let- 
ters in “WoMANKIND?” It’s easy. 

Every contestant wins a prize. 

2 Columbia Bicycles, Price $100 each. 

1 Cleveland Bicycle, Price pie. 

1 Gladiator Bicycle, Price 

: es College scholarship, $100, 

od 

1 Silver Tea Pot, $25. 

1 Set Amer. Ency. Brittanica, $30. 

1 Webster's Inter’! Dictionary, $10. 
And more than 300 other prizes, Con- 
test closes Jan. 20, 1897. Send today 
for free sample copy of Womankind 
containing full particulars. Address, 


WOMANKIND, Springfield, Ohio. 
Remember Every Contestant gets a 


Pears’ 


What is the 
use of being 
clean ? 

They 
practice 
know. 

Pears’ soap 1s 
a reason for be 
ing clean, as 
well as the 
means. 

OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WILLIAM “STE INWAY. 


In the death of Mr. William Steinway 
in this city, November 30, New York in 
particular and the nation in general have 
lost a man of true greatness and a builder 
who added to the national welfare to a 
degree that entitles him to high rank 
among those successful business men of 
this country who are at once great in 
their own private fortunes, and an in- 
spiration to others who have the capacity 
to follow their example. Mr. Steinway 
was born at Seesen near the city of Bruns- 
wick, Germany, March 5, 1836. When 
he was in his seventeenth year his father 
and his two brothers established the Stein- 
piano business in New York on a 

scale. At that time pianos 
to be brought here from Germany. 
1867 the Steinways of New York re- 
ceived gold medals at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. Steinway piano No. 25,000 was 
made for the Czarowitz of Russia in 1872 
No. 50.000 was made for Baron Rothschild 
of Vienna in 1883. In 1889 William Stein- 
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way was left alone at the head of the 
business, by the death of his father and 
brothers. At the time of his death his 
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thousands of workmen knew him 
just employer and true friend. He was 
a prominent member of the Rapid Transit 
Commission of New York; had larg n- 
‘ terests in banks and other corporations; 
was a public-spirited patron of education 
and the arts, a liberal contributor to 
public enterprises for the convenience of 
the people, and a philanthropist whose 
many practical expedients for doing good 
will insure the remembrance of his name 
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long after his charming personality shall 
have been forgotten. 

Personally Mr. Steinway was a strong 
man whose strength was a beneficence to 
his fellow-men. He was capable master | 
of a great business that has made his 
adopted country famous among the na- 
tions; and at the same time he had the 
trend of mind to see opportunities for 
doing good that lay outside. Since he 
was appointed Rapid Transit Commis- 
sioner in 181 he gave the salary of the 


This one 


position invariably to charity. 
real char- 


circumstance tells us all of the 
acter of the man that it is necessary 
know. He was wealthy enough without 
the salary and felt that he could give his 
services free to the great city of which he 
was so proud and for which he thoug 
out great things for the future. 
And, the large salary he did not 
need would do to those who could 
find use for it. Those who knew Mr. Stein- 
way socially feel it is rather soon for him 
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to go—he was a man so strong and so 
useful. The business community have | 
lost a forceful and leading factor in mone- 
tary and commercial affairs. It is a hig 
character and a record of worthy aims 
well executed that he leaves to all his | 
fellow citizens. Of even the greatest of 
men more than this it is seldom fair to 
demand. 

THE NORTH ATLANTIC SQUADRON, 


The fact that Spain is getting ready a 
flying squadron for the more vigorous 
prosecution of the war in Cuba and the 
surrounding waters lends special interest 


at this time to the available fighting craft 
of this country in the same quarter; and 
a group by W. Louis Sonntag, Jr., is pre- 
sented on another page. There is some 


difference of opinion among experts as to 


the relative naval strength of the two 
countries, and the unfavorable reports 
about the ‘‘Texas”’ have caused some un- 


easiness on our side; but there is probably 
little substantial ground for apprehension, 
either that a war with Spain Is at all prob- 
able or that we will be unprepared on sea 
if it does come. As already stated in 
these columns, the fleet under Admiral 
Bunce in the Atlantic will soon be a for- 
midable group of cruisers, monitors and 
battleships, and the rapid progress of tor- 
pedo-boat construction will add greatly 


to the strength of our available naval 
force in case of emergency or to make an 
effective demonstration that may fore 


stall any hostile act on the 
against American interests. 
Some of the cruisers have been in com 


part of Spain 


mission a long time, and have shown the 
need of a little overhauling; but a mod 
erate increase of activity at the govern 
ment dry docks will soon = them in 
shape as good asnew. The Navy Depart- 
ment is unusually active the se days and 


the present short term of Congress is ex- 


pected to make abundant provision for 
present needs in the direction of the ‘‘safe 
side,’’ until the threatening conditions of 
the Cuban situation have passed away. 
THE MARCH OF THE MOTOR 
The success of the new motor carriage 
must be gratifying to the inventors and 


manufacturers in E es und, who have made 
a specialty of the horse less vehicle for the 
last few years. In the crowded London 
streets at present these ‘“‘turn outs” are all 


the rage for advertising purposes. lie 
London Spectator” takes rather a 
gloomy view of the innovation, not as it 
may affect the community but as it may 
ruin the worldly prospects of many indi 
viduals, some of them worthy of a better 
fate. The old, the feeble, and the in 
competent will suffer horribly, as they 
always do in presence of a great social 
change. The rise in the wages of the 
highly skilled which has marked the ad 
vance of the last twenty years has caused 


can affirm on the 
a cruel mass of 
necessity 


as we 
dence, 
ing, employers ot 


most positive evi 
ndeserved suff 
weeding 


the unfit, and picking among applicants 
till men over fifty and men who are 
} second-rate see nothing before them but 
charity, the workhouse, or that slow eat 
| ing up of insufficient savings about which 
| the Charity Organization Society cou 

| if it liked, tell such pathetic stories. If 
the motors succeed to the full. crowds 

old drivers, old grooms, and stupid hang 
ers-on of stables will be thrown sudde1 

out of wages, and will nquestionably 
suffer, as their betters do if they hold 
shares in unlimited banks and the banks 
break. Thev are verv worthy folk many 
of them, though rough of tongue except 
to superiors, they have ten led lives of 
singular hardship from exposure, they are 
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